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Orange Blossoms Hold Sway 
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+ TO BAGDAD AND BACK « 
The Romantie Travel Book Extraordinary 


Three Hundred Pages 


of Enchantment 


The Book that Brings 
Back Childhood's 


Dreams 


Wander 
with its Author 
Amid the Scenes of 
Ancient. Writ—the 
Birthplace of the 
Human Race 


When the breese of a joyful dawn blew free 

In the silken sail of infancy, 

The tide of time flow’d back with me, 
The forward-flowing tide of time; 

And many a sheeny summer morn, 

Adown the Tigris | was borne, 

By Bagdad’s shrines of fretted gold, 

High-walled gardens green and old; 
True Mussulman was | and sworn, 

For it was in the gokien prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 


—Tennyoor 


“The Book You Willi Leve to Read” 
By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


Size, 6x 9 inches 
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Sumptuously Bound 
Illuminated Covers 


Gilt Top 


Beautifully Illustrated 
with Etching and 
Original Drawings 
Colored Inserts 
and 


a Multitude of 
Halftone Engravings 


* . . . Old as the hills: old as 
the winds that fan the desert 
sands from Basra to Barea, her 
features scarred but unsullied by 
the hand of Time that laid low 
the Eternal City, Bagdad was 
old when the mythical story of 
Romulus and Remus told of the 
mythical origin of Rome. Older 
than the temples among whose 
ruins Mary and the Child sought 
shelter from the wrath of Herod; 
old, nay, hoary with age—when 
Moses, the Infant of the Nile, 
led forth half a million freed 
slaves and gave them an Empire 
and a Book.” 


The Age-Old Lure of the Orient is Packed 


Within its 300 Pages 
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Study of Child at the Piano by Anton Bruehl 





7 Basy Granp, QuEEN ANNE Monet, $1635, in ma- 


hovany. This symmetrical case charmingly exemplifies 
ithentic Queen Anne attitude toward design. Avail- 
ahl- also in American walnut at $1710, and larger sizes. 
e are many other Steinway sizes and models from 





which to make your selection. 





CinWay 


the 
m «instrument 


of the 


Immortals 


IT BRINGS A WORLD OF ART AND FELLOWSHIP TO YOUR CHILDREN 


And, despite its pre-eminence among pianos, the 


Steinway may be purchased on remarkably easy terms 


Ir 1S NOT GIVEN to every child to be a genius. 
Yet there are many children generously en- 
dowed with talent . . . children whose love 
and knowledge of music will give them en- 
trance to the satisfying realm of self-expres- 
sion. And with a Steinway on which to develop, 
your children will share in that colorful tradi- 
tion that includes virtually every musician of 
note since Wagner and Liszt. 

No disinterested person today seriously ques- 
tions the fact that the Steinway is the fore- 
most piano. That it has been the choice of the 
most eminent musicians for over 75 years, 
alone is a significant indication of ‘its worth. 
And when to that fact is added the Steinway’s 
extraordinary prestige among music lovers in 
general, the reasons for its selection outweigh 
any considerations of its somewhat higher 
first cost. 

But the cost of the Steinway viewed as a 
long-term investment really is less than that 
of any other piano. For 30, 40 or even 50 
years, the Steinway will serve you well. 





There is a Steinway that will fit appropri- 
ately into your home. For a sum as low as 
10% of its total price, a Steinway will be 
delivered to you tomorrow. Visit Steinway 
Hall. Inspect the beautiful Instrument of the 
Immortals. It is available in cases of varied 
style and size ... but the quality never varies. 





A reduction in price now places a Steinway Grand 


ahs, ee | ee 


(There is a moderate interest charge on unpaid 

balances.) Used pianos accepted in partial ex- 

change. In Greater New York, Steinway pianos 

are sold only at Steinway Hall. A Steinway also 

may be rented at reasonable rates, for town and 

country. Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, 109 
West 57th Street, New York City. 





Just Between Ourselves 


HE joyous phrase, “a happy New 

Year,” comes to you from the 

heart at the beginning of the cal- 
endar year. It does not matter whether 
it be a cloudy day or one of sunshine, 
human nature instinctively brightens 
up with the magical numerals “Janu- 
ary 1” handed down from the time of 
the Caesars. 

For thirty-eight years, the NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE has carried Affairs at Wash- 
ington as its opening feature. Admin- 
istrations have come and gone, but com- 
ments from the same editorial pen will 
describe the inauguration of Franklin 
Roosevelt that depicted the scenes of 
McKinley’s first inauguration in these 


pages. 
% * * 


The January issues opens the year 
with crisp comment by Joe Mitchell 
Chapple on Affairs at Washington, giv- 
ing a vivid picture of events at the na- 
tional capital during the month. 

Good stories are always good, and 
people seem to be reading more in these 
times than ever before. In this issue ap- 
pears a stirring tale of “The Devil,” in 
which Satan is humorously portrayed. 

A picturesque glimpse of the past is 
given in a graphic description of the 
“Old Farmer’s Almanac” which was 
first published in 1793 when George 
Washington was president of the United 
States. This old Almanac has con- 
tinued on year by year, occupying its 
honored place by the fireplace or kitchen 
stove, giving the details of wind and 
weather on which the farmer so much 
depends. 

For over twenty years the NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE has been running articles on 
that glorious playground Florida; for 
twenty years we have been annually 
publishing articles describing every 
phase of its fascination. 


We present this month a very en- 
joyable article by a well known Florida 
author, Miss Agnes Grant, entitled 
“Where The Tropics Begin’ —a title in- 
deed appealing enough to intrigue any 
editor. 

Never can a writer not born in the 
country of which he or she is writing 
give the proper coloring to the story at 
hand. That is why Nena Belmonte, so 
widely appreciated for her stories in 
many issues of the NATIONAL MAGA- 
ZINE, is always welcomed when she 
brings to our readers an engaging story 
of her beloved Spain. In her story this 
month, “Lucrezia Bori”, she presents in 
living colors the very presence of the 
world famed prima donna whose golden 
voice has thrilled thousands. 


Sugar is sweet and so are the uses of 
adversity, yet when it comes to sugar as 
an industry, and the adverse opinions 
of America’s aid to Cuba’s major prob- 
lem, many things happen. In the inter- 
esting article Cuba’s Sugar Problem, 
you will learn a great deal about just 
how difficult is the process of sweeten- 
ing your palate. Here a young Cuban, 
Sergio G. Gomez gives you the island 
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view of this ever present problem. 

“Romance of the Rails” is a daily oc- 
currence of which the majority of peo- 
ple are unaware. In a thrilling, action 
filled narrative Albert E. Lawrence tells 
the love story of a railroad engineer 
fighting for the life of his beloved, 
called “Somewhere Within That Sea of 
Fire.” 

It often happens that an intelligent 
man’s avocation will lead him into more 
renown than his chosen vocation. It is a 
far cry from the pedagogic routine of 
German teacher to a delver into the 
buried secrets of American Indians, yet 
Dr. Charles R. Keyes in his “Secrets of 
the Past” carries you into the realms of 
fascinating archeology. 


Francis P. Moran, in “Guilty, Your 
Honor” tells the story of a young law- 
yer who fought his way to acquittal af- 
ter having pleaded guilty to a pay roll 
hold-up. How he does this is one of 
many interesting sidelights on what is 
done in our courts today. 

The NATIONAL MAGAZINE as usual is 
filled with a bright corner of humor, but 
bearing a new name, “Hoots and Hoo- 
rahs.” The Question Box is a new fea- 
ture that may be as popular as a post 
office box at Christmas time. Nixon 
Waterman, the author of “A Rose to 
the Living,” and one of America’s best 
loved poets, contributes an inspiring 
and cheering page entitled “H gh 
Spots”. 
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Affairs at Washington 


By Joe Mitchell Chapple 


ELLS rang out the old and rang in the new at 
Washington in traditional form A.D. 1933. 
There was a hope that the New Year will mark 
the turn of the tide following the world eco- 
rag, omic upheaval. This first month on the new 
Sees calendar finds the interest of the world focused 
tT Vy on our capital city where the vexatious ques- 


tions of debts in particular and financial condi- 

tions in general, to say nothing of the battles 
over beer, have concentrated. A new cast of characters 
will soon appear in the 





ings of Congress did not prove very popular, for the same 
lack of interest prevailed in reference to hearing the pro- 
ceedings as in the reading thereof in the Congressional 
Record. 


* * * 
OREIGN nations, whom this country helped in dark 
Fk days of dire and desperate need, have returned to us 
some beautiful words for financial obligations which 
they could and should meet. Morally and legally France 
pledged its honor: It 





official roles, as Uncle 


was not a question of 





Sam goes bravely on 
with the international 
drama. The prologue 
was by the “Lame 
Duck” Congress. This 
may be the last of its 
kind if constitutional 
amendments prevail, 
advancing the presiden- 
tial inauguration day to 
January 20, following 
the November election. 
This carries with it for 
immediate action with 
the New Year the or- 
ganization of a new 
House of Representa- 
tives and Senate, paced 
with the swift-moving 
times. 

The overture of con- 
gressional action in De- 
cember was. directed 
chiefly towards provid- 
ing “beer before Christ- 
mas,” under. man- 
date of Speaker Garner 
who, with customary 
vigor, rapped the gavel, 
beetled his bushy gray 
eyebrows, with a deter- 
mination to carry out 
the party pledge before 
donning a toga and pre- 
siding over the Senate 
as Vice-President of the 
United States on March 
4. The attempt to 





being unable to pay, but 
gave evidence of avar- 
icious greed and ingra- 
titude on the part of 
some of the ruling pow- 
ers in the country which 
on the verge of destruc- 
tion, called for help. It 
was given then with our 
blood and private for- 
tune, direct from our 
people, amid solemn 
promises. The Ameri- 
can people responded 
generously. Now, 
when they need a com- 
paratively paltry por- 
tion to care for the 
thousands and millions 
of people even in want, 
who sacrificed to buy 
Liberty Bonds, in order 
to fight the battles of 
France, the Chamber of 
Revolutionary Despo- 
tism, known as Depu- 
ties, have voted that 
they must first have the 
blood money from Ger- 
many before they can 
repay even a small por- 
tion of what was given 
to save them from anni- 
hilation and _ destruc- 
tion. And what can we 
say of Belgium, still un- 
der the baneful influ- 














broadcast the proceed- 


Vice-president elect John Nance Garner 


ence of its war ally, — 
the Belgium that seem- 
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ed so everlastingly grate- 
ful for the help given 
them at a time when 
their very existence as a 
nation was threatened— 
to say nothing of thou- 
sands saved from starv- 
ation? 

All honor to Herriot, 
the heroic former prem- 
ier, and his compatriots 
who went down to defeat 
rather than be a party 
to a policy that dishonors 
the fair name of la belle 


France. 
H thing that endures. 
Debts may be de- 
faulted, but the record of 
sacred obligations bear- 
ing the seal of a nation’s 
honor cannot be _ ruth- 
lessly pushed aside by a 
parsimonious legislative 
assembly, representing 
only the miserly hoard- 
ers of France. A sure, 
swift and just retaliaza- 
tion may follow this act 
of outraged justice. 
America may have her 
partisan differences as 
leaders and methods of 
government, but there is 
an invincible unanimity 
in demanding fair play 
in the game of interna- 
tional relations that su- 
persedes all political manipulation. All honor to the six 
nations who were ready to extend the hand of helpful- 
ness, emulating the example of our own Mother Country. 
Despite her heavy burdens and staggering difficulties, 
Great Britain has come through “clean” in her inspiring 
recognition of cooperative helpfulness. The 
same of Ytaly, Czechoslovakia, Finland, 
Latvia and Lithuania, where the sense of 
high honor still prevails. The dreams of 
the brotherhood of man are glorified by 
the nations that are governed by the code 
of helpfulness. 


* of * 


YNOR is the only 





Cecil D. de Mille, 
director, who recently completed 
“The Sign of the Cross.” 


master picture 


* K * 


HE lame duck session of Congress 

has been filled with dramatic inci- 

dents, including the appearance of 
the wild man from Pennsylvania in the 
public gallery, waving a loaded gun. 
Quelled by the soothing voice of the heroic 
Congressman Edith Nourse Rogers of 
Massachusetts and the steady eye of Rep- 
resentative Maas of Minnesota, the con- 
gressmen fleeing to the cloak rooms were 
saved a roll call at the point of a gun. The 
frenzied appeal of McFadden, also from 
the Sylvan State, who introduced a resolu- 
tion to impeach President Hoover was 
promptly tabled; then there was the out- 
burst of Congressman LaGuardia from 
“the well” which is becoming famous as a 
forum, asking the brewers to “get out” 
while the liquor legislation was pending. 
In contrast to this were the discussions in 
the cloak room as to the ten most beauti- 


address in the Economy League in New York. 


The National Magazine 


iul words in the English language. This diversion was 
started ky Dr. Funk of dictionary fame, who made a 
list from his book, for lovers of English to shoot at. His 
ten words, “dawn, hush, lullaby, murmuring, tranquil, 
mist, luminous, chimes, golden, melody,” had a sort of 
poetic suggestion that dreW the fire of New York’s liter- 
“Dawn is like a dead cat. Luminous is good, but not 
ati. Fannie Hurst’s comment was caustic: 
as good as lyric. I think these are more beautiful: Seren- 
ity, peace, beauty itself, vitality, mercy, Madonna. No, 
I don’t think much of the list.” Ring Lardner not only 
scoffed at the list, but he gave a list of his own: “Gan- 
grene is the first word,” he said. “Flit is the second, 
scram is the third,—but wait until I finish—mange is the 
fourth, wretch the fifth, and smooth, with a small s, is the 


sixth. Look it up. Guzzle is number seven; McNaboe is 
eight. I know its a proper name. And blute is number 
nine. A blute, sir, is a smoker who doesn’t inhale. The 


tenth word is crene. A crene is a man who inhales, but 
doesn’t smoke.” 
ry HE advancement of American musical development 
the last few years was impressively revealed in the 
national radio audition of the Atwater Kent Foun- 
dation. The five young men and five young women who 
had won the regional prizes from among fifty thousand 
contestants from every part of the country, were given 
the usual honors in Washington. Received by President 
Hoover, they were given special attention as constituents 
by the senators from the states they represented and their 
representatives in Congress. As one of the young ladies 
commented, “The experiences in Washington and New 
York meeting Mr. Kent are the premier prize of all.” 
It provided these talented young people with contacts 
that may count much in later life. On the final audition 
over the air it seemed like old times to have an Atwater 
Kent Hour. Millions of people with their pencils and 
paper were ready to help the eminent judges with their 
decision. The young people were welcomed by Mr. A. 
Atwater Kent in New York, and given a personal greet- 
ing that evening at the studio together with celebrated 
artists that will never be forgotten. With poise and fresh 
well-trained voices they sang in a way that astounded the 
eminent artists who rendered the decisions which gained 
the generous awards. The marked improvement of each 





A group surrounding Admiral Byrd of North Pole and South Polar fame after his 


The committee is 


headed by Mr. Grover Whelan 








The National Magazine 


audition indicates that Mr. Kent builded far 
better than he knew in his contribution towards 
developing the musical talent of America. It is 
safe to say that if he ever runs for President, 
there is an enthusiastic group of Atwater Kent 
boys and girls all over the country that would 
give him hearty support. These auditions are 
doing much towards making America a musical 
center of the world. 


* * 


The political prophets are still busy mak- 
ing up the Cabinet for President-elect Roose- 
velt. The first name that seemed to be settled 
upon was that of Senator Carter Glass as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. The fact that he had 
served in this capacity in the Wilson adminis- 
tration seemed to favor him as the “early bird” 
appointment. His activity on the floor of the 
Senate in dealing with the present situation 
also indicates that he is in touch with the im- 
mediate trend of events. As a newspaper publisher, a 
congressman, and senator, he has been in touch with all 
phases of governmental activities. He will probably be 
the oldest member of the Cabinet in point of years and 
public experience. 


# * o 
SPECIAL consideration was given Roy Dikeman 
Chapin, appointed Secretary of Commerce by 


President Hoover, in being confirmed by a Senate 
controlled by Democrats who refused to confirm other 
appointments. Although his term will be necessarily 
brief, he has impressed his associates with the rare abil- 
ity that has characterized his business career as one of the 
pioneers in the automobile industry. He began as sales 
manager of the Olds Motor Works in 1904, and has made 
his way to the front ranks. His interest in the civic ac- 
tivities in Detroit have been conspicuous as director of 
the Community 
Fund and Detroit 
Symphony  Soci- 
ety, and executive 
committeeman of 
the Highway Ed- 
ucation Board at 
Washington. He 
will likely return 
to his first love, 
the automobile 
business where he 
has helped _ to 
make the Hudson 
motor car a pre- 
eminent factor in 


the marvelous 
growth and devel- 
opment of De- 
troit and the mo- 
tor industry in 
general. 

* Eo * 
LTHOUGH 
Edward 
Robin- 

son Green was 


born in England 
while his parents 
were touring Eu- 
rope, he has prov- 
en a most thor- 
ough-going and 
typical Ameri- 
can. He is the 
son of the famous 


Senator James E. 


Watson 








Colonel E. H. R. Green and his electric roadster at his Star Island home, 


Miami Beach 


Hetty Green, but early in life assumed responsibilities 
that have led to a constructive and interesting career in 
th railroad and financial world. He went to Texas as a 
voung man, and became president and general manager 
of the Texas Midland Railroad. As a section hand on an 
eastern railroad and later superintendent and managing 
director of the O. & M., he has had a wide range of prac- 
tical experience in railroad development. At his home at 
Round Hill, South Dartmouth, near New Bedford, Mass., 
where his mother resided, he established one of the first 
broadcasting stations. In later years he has spent his 
winters on Star Island in Miami, Florida, and has been a 
potent factor in the development of the Magic City on 


3iscayne Bay. 
A tors to Washington is a meeting of the Gridiron 

Club. The organization is made up of the Wash- 
ington correspondents of newspapers from all parts of 
the country who occupy the press gallery. The genius 
of the craft is summoned to provide an evening of fun 
and merriment with a frank exhibition of satire. Re- 
porters or ladies are not present. President Hoover, a 
guest of honor, was presented with a large bronze grid- 
iron, commemorating his first appearance at a gridiron 
seance twenty years ago. The quartet of certain and un- 
certain voices sang an original song entitled, “In Our 
Streets Green Grass Will Grow,” recalling a speech dur- 
ing the late lamented campaign. “The Retreat from Mos- 
cow” was depicted, representing Corporal Coolidge and 
Field-Marshal James E. Watson singing: 


* *f % 


N EVENT that attracts many distinguished visi- 


“No use talkin’ 
Any man’s beat, 
With T-cent cotton, 
And 30-cent wheat. 


Intelligence Officer Everett Sanders, chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, was pulled from under 
a bush by the wayside to explain, “I was wrong a hundred 
per cent, and I don’t mean ninety-nine.” Chief Justice 
Charles E. Hughes was an interested spectator of the 


_“Beer Clinic’”—a scene subtly suggesting the Supreme 


Court of the U. S. A. Here Senator Copeland’s guinea 
pig was being inoculated with beer to determine what 
constitutes intoxicating liquor. Dr. Copeland’s verdict 
was, “Gentlemen, the pig is just having a good time.” 
Former Senator Atlee Pomerene, Chairman of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, Governor Ritchie of Mary- 
land, together with the President’s entire cabinet were 
among he smiling guests, which included the personnel 
of some individuals who may be in the Roosevelt cabinet 
after March 4. Anyhow, four hundred men laughed to 
their heart’s content at the other fellow, and learned how 
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to take the joke 
when it was on 
him. Quill driv- 
ers are relent- 
less with their 
velvet arrows of 
criticismon 
those festal oc- 
casions. Nearly 
every president 
elected is tried 
out — or tested 
in the Gridiron 
Club clinic be- 
fore he enters 
the presidential 
balloting forum. 


* * * 


EW men 
P have ever 

retired from 
the United 
States Senate 
with more 
friends than 
James E. Wat- 
son of Indiana. 
Even his political rivals, such-as Senator Pat Harrison 
expressed a regret that sounded as if the old home ties 
were broken when he contemplated a United States Sen- 
ate without the presence of the intrepid Republican lead- 
er. Beloved in his Hoosier State he has battled for his 
party through the ups and downs of nearly forty years. 
He was elected to Congress in 1895, one of the youngest 
members of the House, to the Senate in 1916, where he 
served for sixteen eventful years, and has been a conspic- 
uous figure in public life ever since he first answered to 
the roll call and became the confidential friend of Speaker 
Cannon. As an orator he has few equals, and his arm- 
swinging gestures are sweeping in their effect. Jim Wat- 
son is one of those friends that typify loyalty and devo- 
tion and his supporters in Indiana feel that he is only 
taking a short respite from public service to which he has 
devoted his life. 


Congresswoman Edith Nourse Rogers 


* * * 


LIVELY interest is evident in Washington concern- 
A ing the National Economy League, headed by Rear- 
Admiral Byrd. After a vigorous personal cam- 
paign, speaking in nearly every state, the Admiral is much 
encouraged from the popular response he has discovered 
concerning his all-important movement for adjustment 
that may lead the way out from the days of deflation. His 
reception in New York was particularly enthusiastic. 
Speaking at the Advertising Club, he was given an ova- 
tion by the members following a hearty greeting from 
Mr. Grover Whalen, the President. Many thousands of 
men in modest and even meager means are joining in the 
movement, realizing that one thing that must be met be- 
fore there is any hope of normal times is a reduction in 
governmental expenses. The spectre of forty-five mil- 
lions of dollars paid out every working day just for being 
governed does not appeal to the heavily taxed and hard- 
struggling average citizen who is after all bearing the 
big brunt of the incessant increase in what is believed to 
be unnecessary taxation. 
* oe 
HE message of President Hoover to Congress is- 
sued late in December is counted by members of 
both political parties as a most courageous and able 
move on the part of President Hoover to meet his respon- 
sibilities to the last day of his official life in a manner 
that will add still further honor and distinction to his 
fame. In that persistent quiet way he has linked dis- 
armament and debts and met a vexatious situation with 
the defaulting countries with a cool, clear head. He in- 
vited President-elect Roosevelt to join him in the appoint- 


The National Magazine 


ment and organization of a Debt Commission to meet the 
present emergency, but Mr. Roosevelt has refused and de- 
cided to keep himself free to follow his own ideas after 
March fourth, feeling that the situation can be better 
cleared up through the diplomatic channels, with repre- 
sentatives who are directly responsible to him for such 
action as he may plan to take, free from any interference 
by Congress in his negotiations and adjustments. 


* * * 


HE curator of the National Museum at Washing- 
ton has written the following report concerning the 
Everglades Park in Florida: 

“The region of southwestern Florida encompassed 
within the proposed Everglades National Park is well 
known to me personally. I have had the good fortune to 
explore this region scientifically. In connection with my 
work (Anthropology) I have visited many parts of the 
world, and I have become particularly directly acquainted 
with most of the United States from the Gulf to Alaska. 
In all these travels I have never seen a region more charm- 
ing and interesting from the points of view of the na- 
turalist, the fisherman, the achaeologist and others, than 
the southwestern part of Florida, known justly as the 
“10,000 Island Region’’. It is a natural jewel which 
should be preserved for the American people as a whole 
forever. It will form, as largely it is already, an ideal 
sanctuary of the colorful water fowl and other birds of 
the Gulf. It is a bit of paradise for the fisherman; the 
region teems with mounds and other remains of ancient 
man, which should be preserved for posterity; the entire 
coast region of this part of Florida is a part of the con- 
tinent in constant highly instructive process of forma- 
tion. Under proper supervision it will become at once 
an enchanting spot for tourists.” 
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IFE isa burden in the Fall,—the sad 
L season of decay and death! 

Thegray days, the weeping, sunless 
sky, the dark nights, the gowling, whining 
wind, the heavy, black autumn shadows—all 
that drives clouds of gloomy thoughts over 
the human soul, and fills it with a mysterious 
fear of life where nothing is permanent, all 
is in an eternal flux; things are born, decay, 
die . why? . . . for what purpose? .. . 

Sometimes the strength fails us to battle 
against the tenebrous thoughts that enfold 
the soul late in the autumn, therefore those 
who want to assuage their bitterness ought to 
meet them half way. This is the only way by 
which they will escape from the chaos of 
despair and doubt, and will enter on the terra 
firms of self-confidence. 

But it is a laborious path, it leads through 
thorny brambles that lactrate the living heart, 
and on that path the devil always lies in 
ambush. It is that best of all the devils, with 
whom the great Goethe has made us ac- 
quainted. . . . 

My story is about that devil. 

* * * 

The devil suffered from ennui. 

He is too wise to ridicule everything. 

He knows that there are phenomena of life 
which the devil himself is not able to rail at; 
for example, he has never applied the sharp 
scalpel of his irony to the majestic fact of his 
existence. To tell the truth, our favorite 
devil is more bold than clever, and if we were 
tolook more closely at him, we might discover 
that, like ourselves, he wastes most of his 
time on trifles. But we had better leave that 
alone; we are not children that break their 
best toys in order to discover what is in them. 

The devil once wandered over the cemetery 
in the darkness of an autumn night; he felt 
lonely and whistled softly as he looked around 
himself in search of a distraction. He whistled 
an old song—my father’s favorite song, 


“When, in autumnal days, 
A leaf from its branch is torn 
And on high by ‘he wind is born: .” 


And the wind sang with him, soughing over 
the graves and among the black crosses, and 
heavy autumnal clouds slowly crawled over 
the heaven and with their cold tears watered 
the narrow dwellings of the dead. The mourn- 
ful trees in the cemetery timidly ereaked under 
the strokes of the wind and stretched their 
bare branches to the speechless clouds. The 
branches were now and then caught by the 
crosses, and then a dull, shuffling, awful 
sound passed over the churchyard. . 

The devil was whistling, and he thought: 

“Il wonder how the dead feel in such 
Weather! No doubt, the dampness goes down 
to them, and although they are secure against 





The Devil 
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rheumatism ever since the day of their death, 
yet, I suppose, they do not feel comfortable. 
How, if I called one of them up and had a talk 
with him? It would be a little distraction for 
me, and, very likely, for him also. I will call 
him! Somewhere around here they have 
buried an old friend of mine, an author. . 

I used to visit him when he was alive. . . 
why not renew our acquaintance? People of 
his kind are dreadfully exacting, I shall find 
out whether the grave satisfies him com- 
pletely. But where is his grave?” 

And the devil who, as is well known, knows 
everything, wandered for a long time about 
the cemetery, before he found the author’s 
grave... . 

“Oh there!’’ he called out as he knocked 
with his claws at the heavy stone under which 
his acquaintance was put away. 

“Get up!” 

“What for?” came the dull answer from 
below. 

“T need you.’ 

“T won't get up.” 

“Why?” 

‘‘Who are you, anyway?” 

“You know me.” 

“The censor?” 

“Ha, ha, ha! No!” 

‘“Maybe a secret policeman?” 

‘“‘No, no!” 

“Not a eritic, either?” 

“T am the devil.”’ 

“Well, I'll be out in a minute.” 

The stone lifted itself from the grave, the 
arth burst open, and a skeleton came out 
of it. It was a very common skeleton, just the 
kind that students study anatomy by; only 
it was dirty, had no wire connections, and in 
the empty sockets there shone a blue phos- 
phorie light instead of eves. It crawled out of 
the ground, shook its bones in order to throw 
off the earth that stuck to them, making a 
dry, rattling noise with them and raising up 
its skull, looked with its cold, blue eyes at the 
murky, cloud-covered sky. “I hope you are 
well!’ said the devil. 

“How ean I be?’ ecurtly answered the 
author. He spoke in a strange, low voice, as 
if two bones were grating against each other. 

“Oh, excuse my greeting!’ the devil said 
pleasantly. 

‘‘Never mind! 
raised me?” 


But why have you 


“T just wanted to take a walk with you, 
though the weather is very bad.”’ 

“T suppose you are not afraid of catching 
a cold?” asked the devil. 

“Not at all, I got used to catching colds 
during my lifetime.” 

“Yes, I remember, you died pretty cold.” 

“T should say I did! They had poured 
enough cold water over me all my life.” 
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They walked beside each other over the 
narrow path, between graves and crosses. 
Two blue beams fell from the author’s eyes 
upon the ground and lit the way for the devil. 
A drizzling rain sprinkled over them, and the 
wind freely passed between the author’s bare 
ribs and through his breast where there was 
no longer a heart. 

“We are going to town?” he asked the devil. 

‘‘What interests you there?” 

“Life, my dear sir,” the author said im- 
passionately. 

“What! It still has a meaning for you?” 

“Indeed it has!’ 

“But why?” 

“Tell me,” the devil spoke after a pause, 
“how do you like your grave?” 

‘“‘Now I am used to it, and it is all right; it 
is very quiet there.” 

“Ts it not damp down there in the Fall?” 
asked the devil. 

“A little. But you get used to that. ‘The 
greatest annoyance comes from those various 
idiots who ramble over the cemetery and 
accidently stumble on my grave. I don’t 
know how long I have been lying in my grave, 
for I and everything around me is unchange- 
able, and the concept of time does not exist 
for me.” 

‘“You have been in the ground four years,— 
it will soon be five,” said the devil.” 

“Tndeed? Well then, there have been three 
people at my grave during that time. Those 
accursed people make me nervous. One, you / 
see, straight away denied the fact of my 
existence: he read my name on the tombstone 
and said confidently: ““There never was such 
a man! I have never read him, though I 
remember such a name: when I was a boy, 
there lived a man of that name who had a 
broker’s shop in our street.’ How do you like 
that? And my articles appeared for sixteen 
years in the most popular periodicals, and 
three times during my lifetime my books came 
out in separate editions.”’ 

‘* ‘There were two more editions since your 
death,’ the devil informed him. 

‘Well, you see? Then came two, and one 
of them said: ‘Oh, that’s that fellow!’ ‘Yes, 
that is he!’ answered the other. ‘Yes, they 
used to read him in the auld lang syne.’ ‘They 
read a lot of them.’ ‘What was it he preached?’ 
And those asses went away. It is true, warm 
words do not raise the temperature of the 
grave, and I do not care for that, yet it hurts 
me. And how I wanted to give them a 
piece of my mind!” 

“You ought to have given them a fine 
tongue-lashing!”’ smiled the devil. 

“No, that would not have done. On the 
verge of the twentieth century it would be 
absurd for dead people to seold, and, besides, 
it would be hard on the materialists.” 

(Please turn to page 275) 
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The Old Farmers Almanac 


A New Spirit Guides an Old Friend 


OW fortunate it is for the historic 
H itaaitions of the country at large 

that the revered “Old Farmer’s Alma- 
nac”, closely associated with the colonial 
hearthstones of New England, has been 
taken over by Col. Carroll J. Swan. There 
is no man in the country who more thor- 
oughly typifies the progressive and enthusi- 
astic American of today. A natural-born 
leader, he has been active in all civic re- 
sponsibilities and has an outstanding war 
record, not only in the line of duty but in 
his fellowship and comradeship with his 
buddies. He is one of the few who has not 
forgotten the comrades in the trying days 
that followed the scenes of conflict. 

Landing overseas as a captain ef Co. D 
in the fighting 101st Engineers, he returned 
a major. 

A native of New England, he has the in- 
born intuition for helpfulness and service 
that has characterized the generations of 
New Englanders who have given the Old 
Farmer’s Almanac a place next to the Bible 
in the household. The result is that the Old 
Farmer’s Almanac is about the newest and 
brightest thing on the newsstands in the 
way of annual publications, and is deemed 
as necessary as a‘calendar for the begin- 
ning of the New Year. 

To observe people buying the Old Farm- 
er’s Almanac at the newsstands all over the 
country, a publication that dates back one 
hundred and forty-one years, indicates that 
it is still playing its part in preserving the 
fundamental traditions of the country in a 
manner as fascinating as a “best seller” or 
popular magazine. 

With the rapid passing of one century 
into another, each with its new and arrest- 
ing problems, it is often pleasant as well as 
highly informing to cast a glance backward 
to see if something worth while has not been 
left behind. In this article, the errant pen 
of The Quidnunc sketches for you a pic- 
ture of The Old Farmer’s Almanac, which 
happily has survived over a century of pub- 
lication vicissitudes, and now in its 14lst 
years greets us under the new imprint of 
Mr. Carroll J. Swan of Boston, in smiling 
and informative reader interest. 

3rusquely hurtled by an unusually rush- 
crazed throng of humanity from the iron 
maw of a subway train against the unre- 
sisting and rudely arresting cement and 
tile frame of an underground advertising 
billboard, I turned after a few well chosen 
and slightly muffled oaths to see just 
which product of national necessity was 
responsible for the abrupt ending to my 
unwelcome flight. 

To my extreme astonishment it was no 
gilded cigarette ad which stopped my pre- 
cipitance but an old, old friend in an 
old, old suit, but neatly, trimly pressed in 


By THE QUIDNUNC 


the mode of the day, and nodding greet- 
ing with its gracefully scrolled designs— 
The Old Farmer’s Almanac. I was shocked, 
yet not grieved, and I must admit a bit 
dubious of my own sanity to see this cen- 
tury old New England fireside companion 
blazoning forth amid its modernistic 
neighbors that same staid dignified appeal 
which its cover has so long brought to 
millions of eyes. 

Yes, there on the cover Benjamin 
Franklin still faces his old contemporary 





Carroll J. Swan 
Lieutenant-Colonel Reserve Corps 


Robert Bailey Thomas, the erstwhile New 
England schoolmaster of the rigid eigh- 
teenth century, who in 1793 when only 
twenty-seven years of age gained his 
youthful ambition of publishing an Al- 
manac, after the harrowing years of job 
printing, bookbinding, and delving into the 
intricacies of astronomical observation. A 
man of decided talent indeed, who could 
in the short space of a few years forget 
the pedagoguery of the schoolroom and 
plunge whole-heartedly into the difficulties 
of expansive delivery of homely philos- 
ophy to his fellowmen. 

Mr. Thomas, born in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century and living the ma- 
turer years of his life until the age of 
eighty, in the nineteenth century, was en- 
dowed with sufficient vision to realize the 
necessity of New England farmers hav- 
ing always at hand a manual whose un- 
questioned authenticity would help them 
solve their daily problems. And further- 
more, realizing their isolation during the 
rigors of long hard winters, he interpo- 
lated bits of illuminating reading matter 
of philosophical design aimed at keeping 


their minds from dull routine. For vari- 
ance, partly, and partly from his own love 
of the science, this shrewd Yankee editor 
delineated what knowledge he possessed 
of the wondrous motivations of the astral 
bodies. 

Eager to browse once more through the 
myriad departments of the Old Farmer's 
Almanac I hurried to the newsstand and 
purchased a copy of the 1933 edition. | 
could hardly wait to feast my eyes yet 
again on the strange little designs on e:ch 
calendar page, and refresh my memory 
with the zodiacal signs and computations 
on every astronomical section of this well- 
loved pamphlet. I found the general tone 
and make-up unchanged, from the heading 
“Perihelion and Aphelion” to “Timely 
Hints for the Farmer’s Wife”. And one 
glaring date bearing the phrase “Battle of 
Palo Alto” on the May Calendar made me 
wonder if perchance the new editor has 
not purposely misplaced one of his jokes, 
but the date below, 1846 made me realize 
that Hoover’s was the second conflict in 
that locality. 

Topping the September Calendar is the 
interesting quatrain; from the quill of 
Thoreau; 


“The jay screams through the chestnut 
wood; 
The crisp and yellow leaves around 
Are hue and texture of my mood 
And these rough burrs my heirlooms 
on the ground.” 


Directly below which, bearing the date 
September 6, 1914 I find this phrase, 
‘Battle of the Marne begins’”—how many 
are there who can be certain this item is 
right? 

Then reading on in the accustomed col- 
umn beside the monthly days my eyes are 
arrested by the seemingly strange and 
new heading “Farmer’s Rights Regarding 
Aviation” surely one caption which the 
genial Mr. Thomas had never thought to 
put in type, but one which the new pub- 
lisher, Mr. Carroll J. Swan of Boston, has 
seen justice in printing for the thousands 
of rural subscribers still gaining their 
daily bread from the hardy New England 
soil. 

Oliver Wendall Holmes is happily remem- 
bered in this new and largest issue of the 
Old Farmer’s Almanac, by a reprint of his 
stirring poem to Old Ironsides, “Ay, tear 
her tatter’d ensign down,” the words which 
saved the staunch mistress of the 
from oblivion, in days when iron men nd 
wooden ships gave inspiration to the 
world. No wooden men in iron ships could 
ever stir the soul of a poet in such last:ng 
manner today. 

(Please turn to page 272) 
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CUBA’S SUGAR PROBLEM 





patriotism and interest in the welfare of 

his country that the writer submits for 
the consideration of American readers the 
following observations bearing upon the 
Cuban sugar industry. He presents the 
case not only from the standpoint of jus- 
tice and fairness to Cuba, but also from 
its relation to the interest of the people 
of the United States. Mutually beneficial 
results would accrue to both countries 
were the existing uneconomic situation 
changed and the unfair conditions cor- 
rected. 

The production of raw sugar is, prac- 
tically, Cuba’s only industry, an industry 
which, under the existing American tar- 
iff, is made utterly unprofitable. Cuba 
must not sell raw sugar in New York at 
little over three cents per pound, out of 
which must come an importation duty 
of two cents per pound, leaving slightly 
over one cent per pound, an amount con- 
siderably less than the cost of production. 

Let us for a moment consider the theory 
upon which its advocates justify the gen- 
eral policy of a protective tariff, a policy 
with which the writer takes no issue. He 
contends, however, that in its practical 
workings, as applied to raw sugar, the re- 
sults are in direct variance with the theory. 
The theory implies protection to well estab- 
lished and ample American industries and 
for the stimulation of infant industries, 
which possess possibilities for future devel- 
opment to an extent sufficient at least to 
supply all local needs. 

Raw sugar comes under neither of these 
classifications. The United States does not 
and, in the nature of things, cannot pro- 
duce sufficient raw sugar for her needs. 
This opinion is held by many leading Am- 
‘rican citizens who are engaged in scien- 
tific, economic and political studies. 

For example, the Honorable Royal S. 
opeland, senior senator from the State 
1 New York, in a recent address, said, 
‘If I am to rely upon opinions expressed 


[> is not solely from the promptings of 


by 
SERGIO G. GOMEZ 


High protective tariffs of the 
United States have been a great 
handicap to the prime industry of 
Cuba. 


by men of science and economics, the land 
and climate of the United States are not 
adapted by nature for the production of 
raw sugar. Such an attempt has been an 
economic error.” 

This is borne out by the fact that the 
American beet sugar industry has made 
but little progress under the present high 
tariff. In 1919-20, when the tariff was one 
cent per pound on raw sugar imported 
from Cuba, the United States produced 
1,089,021 tons. In 1931-32, with a tariff 
of two cents per pound in effect for two 
years, the increase in beet sugar produc- 
tion was only seven percent. 


A DIRECT result of this present tariff 

arrangement is to bring the domestic 
sugar production into direct competition 
with the untaxed product from Hawaii, 
Philippines and Porto Rico, stimulating pro- 
duction in those countries but in no way 
helping, but rather handicapping, the 
American production of raw sugar. In 
theory the protective tariff excludes all 
duty on raw materials. From the begin- 
ning of such legislation the aim was to 
stimulate manufacturing and protect it 
against foreign competition with its lower 
wage scale and living conditions. To this 
end it has been a settled principle that 
raw material shall enter the United States 
free of duty in order that industry might 
prosper. 

Another side to this question is the en- 
ormous yearly tax paid by the American 
consumer as a result of this unreasonable 
tariff restriction against the Cuban pro- 
duct, out of which the United States has 
to purchase percentage of her consump- 
tion. 4 

This statement is substantiated by fig. 
ures given for 1931 in the “Sugar Refer- 
ence Book”. In that year the consumption 
of sugar in the United States was 6,100,000 
long tons, of which only 1,190,000 tons 
was domestic beet sugar and 175,000 were 
domestic cane sugar. Hawaii supplied 


and Why America Should Lend its Aid 


to the Cuban Sugar Grower 


820,000 long tons, Porto Rico and the Vir- 
gin Islands 5855,00 tons and the Phillip- 
pine Islands 700,000 tons. 

During that year 2,577,000 long tons, 
more than 40% of the total American con- 
sumption, and about 25% in excess of the 
importations from the American depend- 
encies, were supplied by Cuba. Yet the 
importations from the Phillippine Islands, 
Hawaii, Porto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
come in duty free, while Cuba, to which 
all will admit this country owes sympa- 
thetic consideration, was obliged to pay 
in duty two cents per pound, an amount 
representing more than 70% of the sale 
price. 

It will be seen from these figures that 
domestic sugar production does not need 
a tariff protection, since this country has 
to import practically five-sixths of its con- 
sumption. . 

The relatively small (compared with 
the total population of this country, who 
consume and pay for this enormous quan- 
tity of a universally used necessity) num- 
ber of people directly interested in the 
production of cane and beet sugar have 
been able to impose this unreasonably and 
unnecessary tax upon the people of the 
United States. At the same time it has 
prevented this country from enjoying a 
reciprocal trade of immense proportions, 
which a prosperous Cuba would be able 
to give. 

Again quoting Dr. Copeland, “The cost 
of this tariff on raw sugar is costing Amer- 
ican consumers between 200 and 350 mil- 
lion dollars annually, when we should be 
having raw sugar from Cuba in the list 
of articles admitted free of duty. Allow 
me to call attention to what Americans 
have added to their family budget on ac- 
count of the tariff on raw sugar from 
Cuba. We receive from that country from 
3,000 to 8,000 millions of pounds annually. 
The duties on this product have been 125 
million dollars on an average for the last 
ten years.” 


EFERRING to labor conditions under 

which the domestic product is pro- 
duced, he says, “We make violent objec- 
tions in the U. S. to the laboring of chil- 
dren. We have great prejudices against 
the importations of foreign labor. These 
are two questions that are debated always 
when the discussion of the growing of 
beets comes up. I shall not applaud the 
terrible things that are said about the 
use of that kind of labor in the western 
beet States; but you need no other proof 
to demonstrate that this industry is not 

(Please turn to page 273) 
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Lucrezia Bort 


How Intensely Human is the Story 
of the Famous Prima Donna’s 
Rise from Obscurity: to 
Operatic Renown 


by NENA BELMONTE 


awfully hectic day ... I have been 

looking forward to a quiet evening at 
home with maybe some bridge or at any 
rate with an interesting book... 

However, five minutes after my arrival 
plans have been entirely changed and once 
more I find myself out in the street... 

The reason for that change? 

A call from a friend that I always en- 
joy seeing... 

“Come over and have dinner with me, 
has said Lucrezia Bori... 

And I have accepted at once... I haven’t 
seen Lucrezia for several months and want 
to see her very much... 

A few moments later I ring the bell of 
her apartment on a high floor of a well 
known east side residential hotel... 

Lucia, her Italian maid, opens the door 
for me ... She smiles agreeably. “Como 
esta, Lucia?” I. inquire trying to give my 
Spanish greeting an Italian accent. 

Lucrezia’s voice from the inside calls 
me ...I1 walk into her living-room, smart, 
beautiful, full of personality ... I look 
at Lucrezia ... She hasn’t changed much 
in the past few months ... still there is 
something different in her appearance 

. what is it? 

She sits down smiling... And suddenly 
I discover the difference! A strike of 
white hair running through the middle of 
her head! Rather attractive and inter- 
esting! Isit...Wetalk... 

Lucrezia tells me about her summer va- 
cation ... Part of it she spent in Eu- 
rope—France, Italy ... The rest in the 
Adirondacks, at the marvellous camp of 
some friends in Eagle Nest... 

“IT adore the Adirondacks,” she replies 
in answer to my question. “The first four 
weeks I was there this year, I did nothing 
but eat and sleep ... take a real rest! 
But later on I got more energetic and did 
loads of horseback riding, golf, tennis, 
swimming... I feel grand now!” 

Dinner arrives ... While eating the con- 
versation goes on... I learn that Lucrezia 
has just completed a tour of concerts all 
over the country ... The first recital she 
gave at Chicago ... Then she sang at 
many other places... Washington, Detroit, 
Baltimore, Louisville, East Orange, Roch- 
ester, New Haven... 


] HAVE returned home tired after an 
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Typically Spanish is 
Old Valencia, the 
birthplace of Lu- 
crezia Bori, who has 
gained world fame 
as an opera singer. 
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“What did I sing?” she echoes my ques- 
tion. “Many things... In my program I 
included compositions of Handel, Haydn, 
Bayly, Mozart, Arne, Fourdrain, Debussy, 
Beach, Wolff, a group of English songs by 
Mortimer Browning, and a group of Span- 
ish songs by Joaquin Nin.. .” 

“Isn’t there a Browning composition ded- 
icated to you?” I ask. 

“Yes,” she replies, “the one called 
‘Spooks.’ I sang that in my tour.” 

I am sorry I didn’t hear Lucrezia in all 
those concerts... And I am sure many 
people feel as I do... Her familiar roles 
at the Metropolitan aren’t coming until 
January, although I have heard rumors 
that she might sing “La Boheme” in early 
December ... Hope that’s true! 

“What about going to a movie?” inquires 
Lucrezia. 

I readily agree... We get ready to go. 

While Lucrezia is putting on her hat and 
coat, I watch her with interest... Beauti- 
fully dressed ... attractive ... charming. 
Her entire life passes in a flash through 
my mind... I have heard it so often! 


ALENCIA, in sunny Spain... her 


childhood, her voice already promis- 
ing... Love... A young and wealthy 
aristocrat... Lucrezia just the daughter 
of an army officer. . Social prejudices, 
and in spite of their love the two young 
people are separated by his family . .. He 
goes away... Eventually he dies . 
Lucrezia wants to leave the sad atmos- 
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phere that reminds her of a love that is 
no more... There are a few thousand 


pesetas ... With her father she goes to 
Italy . . . Hard work, suffering, loans, 
everything to pay for her studies... At 


last her debut at the Adriano in Rome... 
Changes her name from Borja to Bori, so 
that if she should fail nobody will ever 
hear in Valencia of her desperate effort. 
Great success... Already famous... 
Puccini’s “Manon” in Paris. . Glory, 
fame, money ... In his letters, Puccini 
dedicates her the greatest compliments... 
Then two years at the Scala... 
Later the Colon at Buenos Aires and at 
last the Metropolitan in New York... 
She becomes the favorite of the Ameri- 
can audiences... A slight trouble in her 
vocal chords causes an unfortunate opera- 
tion... Despair... She thinks that her 
voice is gone forever... Her work and 
her sacrifices have been useless... A 
second operation as a last chance... and 
the voice comes back better than before. 
Her debut in Spain is arranged for. . 
At Barcelona and Madrid. She will sin 
in her native country for the first time . . 
The first rehearsal is a great success. . 
People rave about her. A party afte 
the rehearsal... laugh... gaiety... 
The following morning she is complete 
ly aphonic... Terrible days... Contract 
must be broken. . Spain will not hea 
her... She goes to Valencia... Durin: 
the night on the train, despair almos 
drives her to commit suicide . 
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An unexpected incident makes her re- 
act... She will fight ... She will live! 
And she recovers... Her new debut at 
Monte Carlo... The voice is magnificent! 

And then New York again... New York 
that adores her and will always stand by 
her... She has remained here... work- 
ing hard, helping her fellow artists who 
haven’t succeeded . . . conquering hearts 
and sympathies... 
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.. Just the dear, 
She turns smiling... 


Lucrezia is already to go now . 
prima donna isn’t there . 
charming friend... 
“Shall we go?” 


While walking the few blocks to the 
movie house we continue our chat... 
“Tell me something of your life, Lu- 


crezia,” I say, “I want to write about it.” 

She thinks for a moment. “What for in- 
stance?” she inquires then. . 

“Oh, your visit to King Alphonso,” I 
say, “and your recital at the Royal Pal- 
ace in San Sebastian... That was some 
years ago, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes,” she replies, “several years ago. 
I had contemplated such a meeting with 
great pleasure. And by the way, some- 
thing awfully funny happened on my ar- 
rival at San Sebastian. As soon as I had 


‘ 


arrived I went direct to my hotel. My 
surprise was immense on reaching the 
suite that had been reserved for me. The 


living room was already occupied by a 
number of people who were kneeling on 
the floor before the open windows. At 
first I thought there must be some mis- 
take or that I was tired and having hallu- 
cinations. But no! They were real people 
who paid not the slightest attention to 
my presence in the room. As I approached 
a little closer to see what it was all about, 
I noticed that a mass was being said out 
in the plaza in front of the hotel and my 
unknown guests were attending it from 
the open windows of my rooms! There 
was nothing for me to do, but join them 
and wait until it was over. So I knelt too. 
When the mass was finished introductions 
were done...” 

Lucrezia laughs ... 

“There you see,” she continues, “even 
before my arrival to Spain I had been en- 
tertaining members of the Spanish nobil- 
ity that I had no idea even existed!” 

I echo Lucrezia’s laugh “An old 
Spanish custom, as Americans would say!” 
I exclaim .. 

Lucrezia goes on talking... 


66 HE following day the hour for the 

audience with King Alfonso  ap- 
proached and I arrived at the Palace. As 
I left my carriage and was escorted across 
the main foyer by one of the King’s aides 
I was suddenly stricken with horror, for 
there in a corner guarding the grand stair- 
way was a giant Negro glaring at me with 
terrifying eyes. Recoiling from the first 
shock I realized that it was nothing more 
than a statue. A replica of a similar fig- 
ure that had so terrified me as a child... 
You see,” she explains, answering the ques- 
tion in my eyes, “every morning on my way 
to the Conservatory at Valencia I had to 
pass just such a creature standing guard 
at the entrance gate of one of our prom- 
inent families, whose dreadful and pene- 


trating eyes had daily regarded me with 
suspicion. Coming suddenly upon the 
same menacing figure and eyes had re- 
awakened all my childish terrors. With 
reassurance from the aide I was soon my- 
self again.” 

“And what were your impressions of 
King Alfonso?” I asked curiously. 

“All I had expected and more!” is Lu- 
crezia’s quick rejoinder. “For years I had 
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Lucrezia Bori 


heard of his chivalry, of his energy, of his 
enthusiasm and I found him to have all 
that had ever been said about him, plus 
an unusual personality. Discarding undue 
formality at our first meeting he put me 
at ease with his charming manner, so that 
when it came time for my recital before 
the Royal Family I felt as though I were 
among friends . They were all very 
kind to me and enthusiastic. I recall that 
when I asked for a glass of water the In- 
fante Don Juan brought it to me himself. 
A charming and delightful young man!” 

I agree with her... 

We are about to cross the street but a 
red light stops us... I take advantage of 
the short wait to ask Lucrezia another 
question... 

“You are very fond of paintings, aren’t 
you? One never misses you at a worth- 
while exhibition!” 

“That’s right!” Lucrezia speaks quick- 
ly. “I do adore paintings .... but there is 
something I don’t agree with and that I 
don’t understand. Why should the works 
of the old masters be sold at such tre- 
mendous prices and the modern artists get 
hardly a thing for their labor? You know 
that many of the great masters died in 
poverty and struggled through life. Money 
came after their death. The same thing 
will happen with the modern ones 
Why?” 

I remain silent. There’s no answer to 
such a question that many think of, but 
few dare to express. It is fashionable, I 
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suppose, to love antiques! After a mo- 
ment I ask Lucrezia what’s the truth about 
the rumor of a new opera being written 
for her. 

“The rumor is right,” she replies. “The 
opera is being written and the author 
wants me to sing the world premier, but 
when, how or where is still unknown!” 

We arrive at the movie house. While 
watching the picture I happen to remem- 
ber a rather interesting episode in Lu- 
crezia’s career. It happened with a young 
girl—one of the famous “Bori flappers”: 


| By ercneer had been singing “Peter 
Ibetson”, and a whole lot of “Bori 
flappers” had attended the performance. 
Applauding enthusiastically one of them, 
the young lady I refer to, broke her finger. 
Already in Lucrezia’s dressing room the 
poor kid, frightened and suffering, was on 
the verge of tears. Lucrezia tried to com- 
fort and cheer her up. But that didn’t 
fix the broken finger. So, on to the hospi- 
tal went the “flapper.” It was nearly one 
a.m. when her hand already fixed, she re- 
turned to the opera house. Lucrezia, 
though ready to leave since long before, 
wouldn’t go without knowing that the girl 
was all right. She was tired and longing 
for rest, but she wouldn’t fail one of her 
“flappers”’ ! 

At the end of last season’s opera, I hap- 
pened to meet that same young lady out- 
side the Metropolitan after another Bori 
performance. “Wasn’t she gorgeous!” the 
kid exclaimed. “I enjoyed every minute 
of it, although my feet are tired because 
I stood up during the entire performance!” 

And seeing my look of surprise she 
smiled and finished: “You see, Miss Bori 
is now raising money for the unemployed 
musicians, so instead of getting a seat at 
the opera, I get a standing pass, and the 
money I save that way I give to her for the 
musicians!” 

That’s what can be called devotion and 
enthusiasm! 

When the movie is over Lucrezia takes 
me home. In the car going uptown 
we resume our conversation... 

“I certainly do like cooking!” replies 
Lucrezia to my question. “My Spanish 
and Italian rice have no equal!” 

Ilaugh... Versatile is what I call her! 
She sings, she acts, she knows art, she 
rides horseback, she skiis, she drives a 
car, she even cooks! 

“And amongst your numerous occupa- 
tions,” I inquire, smiling, “can you tell me 
when do you find time for romance?” 

“Well, to tell you the truth, I haven't 
any!” she answers, laughing... 

“What!” I exclaim in surprise and 
amazement. “That’s impossible! What 
about the Spanish boy in Valencia, for 
instance?” 

“But you know he is dead!” is Lucrezia’s 
quick answer. 

“Then,” I insist, “At least tell me how 
many times have you been in love?” 

“Never and always!” comes the flushing 
answer ... And at my look of surprise 
she adds with a laugh, “I am in love with 
love!” 

I look at her again with increasing sur- 

(Please turn to page 268) 
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The Secrets of the Past 


A German Professor Delves into the Life 


years, and I never saw one of 

those pieces before.’ The house- 
wife stood in the doorway of her kitchen 
looking in surprise at the specimens I 
held in my hand.” Dr. Charles R. Keyes, 
a slight gray-haired, scholarly man with 
a keen and penetrating eye, was telling of 
his method of procedure in ferreting out 
possible Indian village sites. 

“When I am searching for material, I 
knock on the door of the house and tell 
the housewife who I am and what I am 
doing and ask whether she minds if I 
looked over her garden plot. She nearly 
always will say, ‘I don’t think you will 
find anything.’ Half an hour later when 
I come back with my hands full of pottery, 
broken bits, of course, which to me tell 
the tale of the life and habits of the 
Indians, you may well imagine her sur- 
prise.” 

In a tiny cubbyhole on the top floor of 
one of the campus buildings at Cornell 
College, Mount Vernon, Iowa, tucked away 
in boxes and shelves—nicely labeled and 
determined — are many specimens of 
Indian relics. These are just a few of the 
findings of the research associate and di- 
rector of the state archaeological survey, 
which is being conducted under the auspi- 
ces of the State Historical Society of 
Iowa. Recently 10,000 of these specimens 
were taken to the University of Iowa at 
Iowa City, the headquarters of the State 
Historical Society. 

A teacher of German, a lover of birds, 
and one of the foremost authorities in 
the United States on the primitive Indian, 
nine years ago began an extensive survey 
of the state of Iowa. Now, he has con- 
tacts with 600 Iowans, who are intensely 
interested in collecting the pottery and 
other relics of the Indians, the first in- 
habitants of the corn state. Often one 
of these assistants, who work without pay, 
will give $10 for an especially fine Indian 
axe or other souvenir which he then turns 
over to the state’s collection. 

Born and raised in the geological para- 
dise of Mount Vernon, Iowa, Dr. Charles 
Reuben Keyes early began to use this 
garden spot, every inch of which tells 
the life story of the Indians, as a labora- 
tory for his research. When he was 14, 
he was known to be a collector of arrow- 
heads and Indian relics; these he simply 
picked up around Mount Vernon and the 
vicinity. Later he became the owner of 
a bicycle and with this means of trans- 
portation he traveled into the adjoining 
countries, up and down the Cedar and the 
Iowa rivers in search of Indian antiques. 

“Most collectors of Indian relics,” says 
Dr. Keyes, “are not interested in pottery. 
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the Prehistoric Indians 


by 
ELIZABETH WHITE 
PARKS 


It is broken, and it isn’t especially beauti- 
ful. Therefore it doesn’t afford the same 
degree of pride for display as an arrow- 
head of highly-polished axe or banner- 
stone. Consequently, I can usually secure 
these broken bits of pottery with com- 
partive ease. The collector will say, “Take 
it, I don’t care for it, you can have the 
whole of it.’ When I leave, the State His- 
torical Society is that much richer both 
in number of specimens and scientific 
knowledge.” 

“Pottery talks to me,” continued Dr. 
Keyes, “it tells the culture of these people. 
It was made by the women of the tribe who 
tempered it, decorated it, and gave it a 
characteristic form. The flints, the axes, 
and arrowheads which have been made 
by the men do not describe nearly so well 
the culture of the tribe. The women of 
the different stocks, that is those who 
speak a common language, had quite diver- 
gent ideas as to form, decoration, and tex- 
ture of their ceramic products, and on this 
fact now rests much of the science of 
American archaeology.” 

According to Dr. Keyes it has taken the 
white man a long time to find out that 
there were various kinds of Indians. 
There were some 80 languages spoken by 
the Indians in the North American region 
alone, none of whom were able to under- 
stand the language of the other. Dr. 
Keyes believes that scattered in the valleys 
of Iowa are the tombs of a race perhaps 
as ancient as the Egyptian and that al- 
most any Iowan cavern or wooded ravine 
many contain proof of the antiquity of 
man. 


HE wanderings of a boy of the Child- 

ren’s Home, Glenwood, Iowa, who 
without realizing any value to his fancy 
to search out arrowheads and pieces of 
pottery from the fields near the home, 
has brought to light evidence of a cul- 
ture of the Indians heretofore unknown 
in the state. The large potsherds are 
among the finest selections of pottery in 
the entire state collection. 

In all there are evidences of five dis- 
tinct cultures in lowa which Dr. Keyes has 
determined. The term refers to the ma- 
terial attainments and the intellectual de- 
velopment of that particular group. The 
culture of the primitive Indian is identi- 
fied by the weapons, the household uten- 
sils, the ornaments as well as by his tradi- 


and Habits of 


tions and ceremonials. 

The evidence of the newly-discovered 
prehistoric Indian culture, which may be 
called Glenwood, although found only in 
a narrow belt along the hills bordering 
the Missouri flood plain in the south- 
western part of the state, is an extension 
into Iowa of a culture more widely dis- 
tributed in Kansas and Nebraska. 

In telling of the characteristics of the 
new culture Dr. Keyes said, “The pottery 
is entirely distinctive, different from that 
found anywhere else in Iowa. It is brown 
or reddish-brown, is decorated either with 
rows of notches along the rims or with 
trailed or incised lines. The tempering is 
of finely-crushed granite. The flint scrap- 
ers are long and narrow and the arrow- 
heads are small and notched, frequently 
with non-utilitarian or ornamental 
notches. The flint knives are frequently 
diamond-shaped.” 

These Indians lived in earth lodges, 
which was a decision made by Dr. Keyes 
when he observed the circular depres- 
sions marking the sites,-some of which 
are 20 to 60 feet in diameter and as deep 
as 7 to 8 feet. The lodges had been thatch- 
ed over and then earth covered. 

Grooved stone axes are perhaps the 
most characteristic tool of the Western 
Woodland or Algonkian culture. “The 
villages of the Indians of the Western 
Woodland culture,” the doctor explained, 
“are generally small, and built in what 
is or was timber; they are situated on 
the banks of the streams or on sandy 
knolls or ridges bordering the streams. 
Home sites are also found in the caverns 
or under shelter of cliffs in eastern Iowa. 
The houses were rather small built for a 
single family, some 12 to 20 feet across 
with either a ridged or adorned roof, cov- 
ered with broad strips of bark or with 
closely-woven rush mats. In a few in- 
stances there are garden beds. Chipped 
flint implements are found in large numb- 
ers and in great variety on the surround- 
ing fields. The Western Woodland cul- 
ture occupied four-fifths or more of the 
area of lowa.” : 

The Hopewell culture received its name 
from the Hopewell family who owned a 
farm near Chillicothe, Ohio, where the 
culture was very highly developed. It is 
distinguished by its lavish use of copper 
for both.weapons and ornaments, and its 
use of fresh-water pearls for necklaces 
and for decorative designs. 


HE Oneota culture found at Tooles- 

boro very near the mounds of the 

Hopewell culture is distinguished by its 

shell-tempered pottery and numbers of 
- (Please turn to page 272) 
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ere The Tropics Begin 


by AGNES GRANT 


Illustrations by The Gondolier and The Surf Club, Miami Beach 


HILE June in the Northland is lim- 
WV ited to the calendar month, the lav- 
ish hand of Nature has bestowed on 
ie Florida peninsula a summer that lasts 
ie year round, so that “it’s always June 

Miami and Miami Beach”. 
Under the exotic spell 

fragrance of orange 
ossoms, the perfume of 
samine, the _ brilliant 
‘auty of red hibiscus and 
ime-colored royal poin- 
ana, garlands of purple 
uugainvillea, and whis- 
‘ring palm fronds gently 
afted to and fro. by 
arm trade winds blown 
from the Caribbean Sea 
ross sapphire blue wa- 
rs of the Gulf Stream, 
he glamourous’ winter 
now in full swing in the sun- 
xathed Miami area, where the Tropics begin. 
than two years ago, Miami, 
despite its present renown, was an isolated 
fishing hamlet. When incorporated as a 
city on July 28, 1896, there was difficulty 
in obtaining the necessary 300 names of 
registered voters required by the state law. 
Now it has a population of more than 100,- 
000. Miami was first known as Fort Dal- 
The Seminole Indians named it Mi- 
ami, their word for “sweetwater.” 

During the Seminole Wars, Fort Dallas 
established in 1836 on the banks of 
the Miami River, where it empties into Bay 
This fort, named for Commo- 
dore Alexander James Dallas of the 
United States Navy, who was then in 
command of the naval forces in the 
West Indies, was used to prevent de- 
livery of firearms by Spanish traders 
plying Florida waters to the Semi- 
noles, and as a protection against at- 
tacks by the Indians. 

Descendants of these braves now 
live in trading posts near Miami, or 
roam at will hunting and fishing 
throughout the southern part of the 
state. During occasional jaunts to 
the busy Miami of today, it is inter- 
esting to glimpse these sun-bronzed 
aborigines attired in their cotton cos- 
tumes of many colors, as they mingle 
stoically with the gay crowd gath- 
ered from all corners of the globe in 
the parade on Flagler Street. 
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| UT no white man’s eyes have ever 

penetrated the sanctum sancto- 
rum of the annual summer ceremon- 
il of the Seminole Green Corn Fes- 
tival observed in the dense depths of 
the Big Cypress Swamp in the heart 


of the Everglades. This ritual, lasting sev- 
eral days, is a time of fasting and feasting, 
when punishment is meted out to any of- 
fender of the Seminole code during the pre- 
ceding year. A dance with much merry 
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making concludes this ancient tribal festival. 





Beautiful Miami silhouetted against a tropical sky 


When Henry M. Flagler built the railroad 
to Miami, and further glorified this sand 
frontier by erecting near Fort Dallas the 
magnificent Royal Palm Hotel (which was 
demolished a few years ago because it was 
too old fashioned, despite its aristocratic 
elegance, to meet demands of today’s fas 
tidious sojourner), his spectacular accom 
plishment was dubbed “Flagler’s folly”. 









ond railroad has established a terminal here. 

During the winter season, the waterfront 
bristles with the daily arrival of ocean lin- 
ers. The fleet of palatial yachts of Ameri- 
can millionaires anchored here every winter 
is not outshone in any harbor in the coun- 
try. Included in the craft 
now in Miami waters are 
the Arcadia belonging to 
Mr. and Mrs. H. R. Hard- 
wick, Paragon of Mr. 
Charles Davol, both of 
Boston, Alva of Mr. Wil- 
liam K. Vanderbilt of New 
York, Maemere of Mr. De 
Witt Page of Bristol, Con- 
necticut, Olive K. of Mr. 
Charles F. Kettering of 
Detroit, Carl G. Fisher’s 
Shadow K of Montauk 
Point, New York, Wind- 
swept of Mr. John W. Gates of Alexandria 
3ay, New York, and the Marnell of Mr. A. 
W. Alsworth of Duluth. Among the yachts 
soon to arrive are the Lyndonia of Cyrus 
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The courage and vision of this great’? watersyabkund with game fish, and here is 


pioneer developer are today triumphantly’ 


reflected in Miami’s thriving business, her 
beautiful homes, theatres, churches, uni- 
versity, and in the imposing array of sky- 
scraper buildings piercing the skyline of 
the Magic City. Since Flagler’s time, a sec- 





Sunset on beautiful Biscayne Bay at Miami Beach 
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lanes’ continually skim 
through/ glistening blue skies on 
-their-Way to the North, to Bimini, 


Nassau, Porto Rico, Cuba, and to 
distant Central and Southern Amer- 
ican destinations. The prophesy of 
Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, the 
great ace of the World War, made 
several years ago in an interview in 
Washington, D. C., has been fulfilled 
and Miami is the port of Pan Amer- 
ica, and one of the most important 
air centers in the world. 

About a generation ago, a long 
narrow coral key, across Biscayne 
Bay from Miami, snuggling in the 
embrace of a dense jungle, lazed 
luxuriously in tropic sunshine. This 
strip of land was then the habitat 
of flamingoes, alligators, choice 
rattle snakes, and other wild life. 
Today, this locale is the most gor- 
geous gem in Florida’s diadem of 
coral keys, the great American Riv- 
iera—Miami Beach. 

Indelibly carved in the early his- 
tory of Miami Beach is the name of 
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John S. Collins, a man of Quaker ancestry. 
His casual interest in Florida increased 
when he invested several thousand dollars 
with a group of New Jerseyites in an at- 
tempt to grow cocoanuts profitably in the 
southern part of the state. Several cargoes 
of these nuts were shipped to Miami Beach 
from the Island of Trinidad, and 
when approximately 334,000 trees 
had been started, and some of which 
were yielding fruit, the undertak- 
ing was abandoned. Although this 
venture was a business failure, 
nevertheless much good came out 
of it, since the tropical beauty, not 
only Miami Beach, but miles up and 
down the east coast, was greatly 
enhanced by this cocoanut episode. 

With undaunted courage, Mr. 
Collins proceeded to buy outright 
1,600 acres of land, which proved 
to be the nucleus of the famous 
winter playground of today. A suc- 
cessful horiculturist in New Jersey, 
Mr. Collins again turned enthu- 
siastically to the soil, and soon was 
known as the biggest grower of 
avacadoes in the world. He also 
grew a large acreage of mangoes - 
and other tropical fruits. 

Although the Miami mainland 
was only three miles away, trans- 
portation of produce to market was an 
acute problem, and this was solved by 
building the Collins Canal from Lake Pan- 
coast to the open waters of Biscayne Bay. 
This Canal no longer needed commercially, 
is now often the picturesque setting of 
Milady when making an afternoon call in 
a poled or petroled gondola after the Vene- 
tian manner. Bathed in gorgeous golden 
moonlight, it is often the romantic back- 
ground for lovers as they drift on its quiet 
waters, enjoying lilting music from the 
strummed strings of the gondolier’s guitar. 

In 1912, Mr. Collins built a two-and- 
one-half mile bridge from the Beach to 
Miami, then the longest wooden vehicle 
bridge in the world. This was demolished 
in 1926, and replaced by the beautiful 
Venetian Way. 

BOUT 1914, along came Carl G. Fisher 
of Indianapolis, and largely due to his 
imagination and financial backing Miami 
Beach has become a world famous show- 





Tarpon landed by Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Guyton of Kansas City, at Miami Beach 


place and a superlative winter resort. As 
has often been said “Miami Beach is Carl 
Fisher’s dream come true,” Dame Fortune 


had smiled on him, and although a com- 
paratively young man, Mr. Fisher retired 
from business, intending to pursue a quiet 
life at Miami Beach. Perhaps his change 





Gar Wood driving his Miss America on the speed course 


in Biscayne Bay, Miami Beach 


of plan was due to the beneficient ultra 
violet rays of the sun, so active in the 
Miami area, but be the cause what it may, 
it is a fact that he was soon back in the 
harness, joining forces with Mr. Collins. 

Under the able supervision of Capt. Frank 
Hardee the jungle and mangrove swamps 
of the Beach were cleared and the low- 
lands filled. Trees, flowers and shrubs were 
planted. Parks were made and landscaped. 
Beautiful homes with patios and swimming 
pools, enclosed within vine draped walls, 
were built. Great hotels with villas and 
cabanas appeared throughout the island. 
Soon polo was introduced. Exclusive Club- 
houses of large proportions were construct- 
ed. As Joe Copps of the Miami Beach News 
Service, which is directed by Steve Hanna- 
gan, has so aptly put it “Seldom has man 
worked so harmoniously with nature to per- 
fect such a Utopia for play as is Miami”. 

The winter season started with a bang on 
November 27 when a galaxy of golf stars 
competed in the $10,000 Miami Biltmore 
open golf championship three-day tourna- 
ment. Densmore Shute, professional from 
Cleveland, won first place with a 291 for 
72 holes. John Revolta, 21-year-old Meno- 
miee, Michigan lad took second place with 
292, while old reliable Ed Dudley of Wil- 
mington, Delaware with 293 was third in 
line. Gene Sarazen, holder of the United 
States and British Open Championship, and 
of the 1931 Biltmore title, with 296 took 
fifth place. Among the other contestants 
were Johnny Farrell, Walter Hagen, Tommy 
Armour, Roland Hancock, Wiffy Cox, Paul 
Runyan, George Von Elm, Horton Smith, 
Harry Hamilton and T. Phillip Perkins. 
The magnificient 450-room Miami Biltmore 
Hotel, owned by Henry L. Doherty of New 
York, internationally known financier and 
scientist, formally opened on November 
23rd, and was the luxurious setting for 
many society functions during this bril- 
liant tournament. 
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Under sponsorship of the Florida-Year- 
Round Clubs, of which Henry L. Doherty 
is organizer and president, a programme so 
elaborate and diversified has been inaugu- 
rated that its reading seems like culling a 
chapter from the Arabian Nights. This 
organization is a three in one affair, con- 
sisting of the Miami Biltmore 
Country Club, the Roney Plaza 
Cabana Sun Club and the Key 
Largo Anglers Club. Thus far this 
season, more than two score sports 
and society events have transpired, 
but the parade, according to Mr, 
Doherty has only begun, and events 
will follow one another in quik 
succession. 

On January 16 to 21 will be in- 
augurated the first annual Left 
Handed Championship Tournament 
of America’s South Paws on tne 
Miami Biltmore Country Club 
Course. 

The first annual Miami Biltmore 
All South Tennis Championship on 
January 23 to 29, sanctioned by ihe 


Southern Lawn Tennis Associa- 

tion, will be played by ranking 
American amateurs. 

Under the auspices of the Miami 

Biltmore Kennel Club and_ the 

American Kennel Club will occur 

on January 12, 13 and 14 the National 


Dog Show, when more than 250 dogs of 
all breeds will be benched. 


NOTHER event of great promise is 

the National Horse Show to be held on 
February 16, 17 and 18 at the Miami Bilt- 
more. More than 200 of America’s finest 
show horses will appear in the saddle, 
hunter and jumper events. 

The de luxe car known as the Florida- 
Year-Round-Clubs Special, which made its 
first southern trip on November 2\1st, is 
said to be without counterpart on any rail- 
road in the United States. Under arrange- 
ment made by Mr. Doherty with officials 
of the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad and 
and the Pullman Company, a weekly trip 
of this unique club car is scheduled on 
the Havana Special. Bridge, a motion 
picture theatre, dance music by Paul 
Whiteman’s Floridians, afternoon tea, a 
gymnasium, shower-baths, a library, writ- 
ing desks and radio are among the features 





An exciting polo skirmish on the 
Nautilus Field, Miami Beach 
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The Far-Famed Miami-Biltmore Hotel 


of this de luxe car, which is open to all 
passengers on the train with compliments 
of its sponsors. 

[he ultimate in resort transportation is 
atiained by the fleet of aerocars, glorified 
motorized parlor cars, to carry guests from 
the Miami Biltmore to the ocean-front 
Roney Plaza, and to the Key Largo Anglers 
Club. For the air-minded is provided a 
two-passenger, or if more seats are needed, 
a six passenger autogyro. The sky jaunt 
from the Miami Biltmore over the waters 
of Biscayne Bay to the Roney Plaza is a 
five-minute flight. 

And so the parade of the Florida-Year- 


Round Clubs with its programme of na- 
tional sports and society events marches 
on. 


A sports innovation marks the New Year 
with the opening of the recently built 
$100,000 automobile race track, conveniently 
located on Biscayne Boulevard near Little 
River. Here three nights a week, there is 
a promise of speed thrills. Among _ the 
several hundred racers who will burn up 
rubber during the season will be Bob Carey, 
the new automobile race champion, and the 
runner-up, Fred Frayne. For the first time 
in history, night automobile racing will 
occur under pari mutuel betting system. 
Dick Dunn, nationally known sports manag- 
er, Joe Doherty and Ray Shanahan, all of 
Boston, are the men behind this racing 
plant. 

Society of Palm Beach and Miami will 
gather in gala mood on January 19 for the 
premier of the forty-five day race meet of 
the Miami Jockey Club at Hialeah. 
Thoroughbreds from the best stables in 
the country are on the racing card. Large 
wagers will be placed on favorites while 
every so often the dark horse will pull a 
surprise and come in the winner. 

The marvelous beauty of this park is 
climaxed by the artificial lake centering the 
track oval. Here stately pink-feathered 
flamingoes brought from Cuba, and grace- 
ful white swans stand idly in the shallow, 
shimmering water, while satin costumed 
jockeys are straining every nerve and fibre 
to bring their mounts in winners. Occasion- 
ally Seminole Indians add a _ picturesque 
note, when in native dugouts they pole the 
placid surface of the lake. Hundreds of 
tovering Royal Palms and Cocoanut Palms, 
brought from the Keys and the Everglades 


adorn the landscape. This racing plant is 
second to none in this country, England, 
France or South America, thanks to Joseph 
Widener and his associates. 

One of the features of this track is the 
Australian Totalisator, the only automatic 
wager calculating machine of its kind in 
the United States. All of the calculations 
are automatically made, eliminating pos- 
sibility of human error or manipulation. 


MONG the stables that have stall as- 

signments for the January meet are 
those of Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney of New 
York, Mrs.. H. C. Phipps, Secretary of 
Treasury, Ogden Mills, Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Whitney of New York, Joseph E. Widener 
and George D. Widener of Philadelphia, 
Mrs. John Hay Whitney of New York, 
Marshall Field of Chicago, Willis Sharpe 
Kilmer of Court Manor, Virginia. 

Colonel E. R. Bradley of Lexington, 
Kentucky, Charles T. Fisher of Detroit, 
J. W. Y. Martin of Baltimore, E. H. Fair- 
banks of Hyde Park, Massachusetts, W. H. 
Whitehouse of Cincinnati, John Marsch of 
Chicago, Montfort Jones of Berryville, 
Virginia, Dr. J. F. Adams of Catonsville, 
Maryland, Allan Ryan of New York, Hal 


Price Healey and J. O. Keene, both of 
Lexington, Kentucky. 
The sport of kings will again be en- 


joyed during the winter at beautiful Tropi- 
cal Park in Coral Gables. 
Some of the best pedigreed 
stables in the country , 
are on its racing card. The 
success of this Park is at- 
tributed largely to the ef- 
forts of that indefatigable 
worker, the well known 
Frank Bruen. 
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And if you want to go 
to the dogs, the pleasure is 
yours, as there are several 
tracks featuring this great 
sport. At the Biscayne 
Kennel Club in Miami, 
there is greyhound racing 
nightly on “America’s fast- 
est course.” and there is a 
three months season of 
swift sleek whippets at the 
very complete plant of the 
Miami Beach Kennel Club. 
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Under the luminous blue dome of the 
heavens, studded by myriads of low-hung 
stars, a delightful feature of a Miami 
night is a band concert in the huge 
amphitheatre in Bayfront Park under 
direction of the magic baton of that great 
musician, Ceaser La Monica. 

The Palm Fete, with its alluring specta- 
cles, is an annual Miami affair every Janu- 
ary, when the carnival spirit runs rampant. 

January also brings the All America Air 
Races, a thrilling three-day meet, jammed 
full of daredevil speed and stunt flying. 
Hundreds of civilians and military planes 
with crack flyers will participate in this 
event. 

Another colorful spectacle in Miami is 
the Latin American Pageant directed by 
Dr. Barbara Ring of Arlington, Massachu- 
setts, in the celebration of Pan American 
day. Dr. Ring is at her Miami Beach 
residence, after a long trip through Mexico, 
where she searched the ruins of early Maya 
civilization while gathering material for 
this pageant. The Pan American Union of 
Washington, D. C. is using her pageant 
“Simon Bolivar’, first presented in April at 
Miami. 

The Committee of One Hundred, having 
a membership of nearly three hundred 
wealthy winter residents at Miami Beach 
was lavishly entertained at its opening 
monthly meeting on December 20 by. Peter 
T. Potts of Chicago at his hospitable Miami 
Beach residence. In January, the host is 
Jorge B. Sanchez of Havana at his villa on 
Star Island. Colonel E. H. R. Green of 
Dartmouth, Massachusetts, will do the hon- 
ors in February at his large estate on Star 
Island, while the last meeting of the sea- 
son will be staged at the charming beach 
villa of Irving J. Reuter of Detroit. 

The Surf Club at Miami Beach opened 
formally for the season with. a brilliant 
dinner dance on New Years Eve. The 
latest innovation of this smart club is the 
Cafe de la Marine, a replica of a sailors’ 
rendezvous on the Riviera. In addition to 
boxing matches, fashion promenades, and 
swim meets, many gorgeous affairs are on 
the calendar. A series of gala dinner 
dances is planned, including “Starlight” 
on February 4. Valentine Ball on Febru- 
ary 11, “Venezia” on February 18, “Carni- 
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Cabanas and Pool at the Flamingo Hotel at Miami Beach 
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Clyde-Mallory S. S. Line docks and in foreground Curtiss-Wright Flying Service 
Marine Base, Miami 


val” on February 25, “Monte Carlo” on 
March 4, and concluding on March 11 with 
the Surf Club’s famous Orange Ball. 

The exclusive Bath Club, with its beach 
of golden sand laved by silver-crested 
sapphire waters of the Atlantic, is a charm- 
ing rendezvous where society meets to 
play, dance and dine during the winter 
season. The Indian Creek Club, with its 
sporty course, is one of the show places of 
Miami Beach. 


HE annual International Flower Show 

at Miami Beach from March 29th to 
April 2d will be one of the most important 
and gorgeous affairs of the winter season, 
and it will be the major event of the Na- 
tional Convention of Garden Clubs in ses- 
sion here at that time. 

More than a score of Latin nations are 
cooperating, and they will send orchids 
and other exotic blooms by air to this ex- 
hibition. An extravagant assemblage of 
Florida flowers and shrubs will be dis- 
played. The railroads and steamship lines 
are offering drastically reduced rates to 
Miami for this occasion, and comfortable 
accommodations at low cost await the huge 
influx of expected visitors. 

The success of this show, sponsored by 
the Garden Clubs of South Florida this 
season, is largely due to the efforts of Mrs. 
J. Julien Sutherland of Miami Beach. 

As usual, the Polo season got off to a 
flying start at the Beach on Christmas 
Day. Golf fans are eagerly anticipating 
the Men’s Amateur Golf Tournament 
scheduled for the latter part of January. 
This will be followed in February by the 
Women’s amateur Tournament. Both 
tournaments will be played on the La 
Gorce Course at the Beach. 

The annual Regatta with its hurdling 
outboard motors will be staged in March 
on the speed course in Biscayne Bay. The 
gallery on the surrounding shore line, and 
at the Flamingo and Fleetwood Hotels will 
get many a thrill, and perchance see a spill 
as these diminutive speed demons churn 
to a seething froth the turquoise waters of 
Biscayne Bay. A major event of the Re- 
gatta is the Colonel E. H. R. Green inter- 
national trophy race. It is expected that 
Gar Wood and his Miss America X, holder 
of the new world speed boat record of 


124.86 statute miles per hour made on 
September 20th last in the St. Clair River 
at Algonac, Michigan, will dash around 
the course and show what real speed is. 

At Miami Beach, there are many mag- 
nificent hotels. Among them is The Pan- 
coast, which is the only large ocean-front 
hotel to remain open throughout the year. 
Its beautiful beach is a mecca for visitors 
from all parts of the country, especially 
during the winter season, when beach 
sports, various outdoor games and beach 
luncheon parties make up the daytime 
programme for guests of the hotel and 
members of the Beach Cabana Colony. 
Concerts, dinner dances and bridge par- 
ties contribute to the evening entertain- 
ment of The Pancoast patrons. 


NATURE lovers find much to interest 
+“ them in the Pancoast aviary of exotic 
birds, the aquarium of rare species of 
ornamental fish, and the hotel grounds 
which contain numerous varieties of trop- 
ical flowers, plants and trees. 

Many distinguished guests return year 
after year to this exclusive ocean-side hotel 
to enjoy the Florida sunshine, and partici- 
pate in the social diversions available here. 
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The ultra Fisher Hotels of Miami 
Beach, where comfortable luxury is char- 
acteristic, are very definite social centers 
of the winter colony. 

The Lincoln, first Fisher hotel built in 
this famous resort, opened on November 
24th under the management of Fred 
L. Bennett. One of the features of this 
splendid hotel, where so many friends 
from all parts of the country gather sea- 
son after season, is the garden of poin- 
settas, the Christmas flower. Through the 
nearby loggia may be glimpsed trees laden 
with bananas and golden oranges, and 
there is a profusion of red velvety roses 
here. 

The Boulevard with its swank cafeteria 
opened on November 23d for the seaso., 
under direction of Arthur W. How: 
Here weekly bridge parties are occasio: s 
of much interest. Among other evens 
scheduled are the Putting Green Tournu.- 
ments on the 18 hole course located in the 
beautifully landscaped garden in the hot?! 
grounds. 

The King Cole, rendezvous of the artist 
and poloist colony of winter sojourners at 
the Beach, opened on December 20th under 
new management. Gurney & Gurney of 
Gurney’s Inn at Montauk, Long Island, 
will direct affairs of this hotel during the 
season. They specialize in southern cook- 
ing of choicest American food. This hote! 
and its attractive villas overlook Surprise 
Lake. With its large sweeping verandas, 
shaded by palm trees, the King Cole looks 
like a glorified country club. 


HE FLAMINGO, with its stately ap- 

proach through rows of Royal Palms 
and bushed purple bougainvillea, has its 
seasonal opening on January 10th under 
management of Charles S. Krom. The elite 
of the winter colony gather at the tea 
dances in the Flamingo Gardens. The Pan 
American Tennis tournament is played on 
the Flamingo Courts. During the swim- 
ming hour, the pool, surrounded by the 
cabana colony, is a popular retreat, and 
here Olympic stars have been developed. 
Some of the finest yachts in the country 
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Fashionable Roman Pools Casino at Miami Beach 
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Jungle Room of the Surf Club at Miami Beach 


have their headquarters every winter in 
tae Flamingo basin. The Flamingo cot- 
tige colony is the winter home of many 
social registerites. 

Within a rambling wall, heavily hung 
vith red and purple bougainvillea, and be- 
yond a circle of royal palms stands the 
Nautilus, which opens on January 16th 
under the management of F. L. Abel. 
Ilundreds of cocoanut trees grow in the 
lindseaped acres of this Fisher hotel, and 

bumper crop of nuts is being gathered 
now. Roses and exotic plants and shrubs 
enrich the tropical beauty of these gar- 
The Nautilus cabana colony out- 
nes a sandy beach, which is centered by 

large swimming pool. Here many aqua- 
tic events are staged every winter. Hand- 
some vachts are tied up at the pier during 
Nearby Nautilus villas 
located on Collins Island, where is estab- 
lished radio station WIOD, Wonderful Isle 

Dreams. 


cens. 


the season. are 


The Roney Plaza Hotel, colorful rendez- 
vous of seasonal gaiety, overlooking the 
blue waters of the broad Atlantic, form- 
ally inaugurated its season on December 
10th under direction of N. B. T. Roney, 
president, and under management of E. B. 
Jouffret, formerly of the Seville Biltmore 
in Havana. Society gathers here to dine 
and dance al fresco in the Palm Garden, 
or for a swim or sun bath at the Roney 
Plaza Cabana Sun Club. 

Among other ocean-front hotels opened 
early this season are the Wofford and the 
Shore Park. On the Bay side are the Fleet- 
wood and Floridian. 

Beach Maisonettes, reputed to be among 
the finest apartments in the South, the 
Braznell with its Beach Cabana Club, and 
the Gulf Stream are among the many at- 
tractive apartments at Miami Beach. 


IAMI has its quota of splendid hotels. 

Among them are the Everglades, Co- 
lumbus, McAllister, Alcazar, Urmey, Julia 
Tuttle, Esmeralda, Patricia, Miami Colonial, 
Venetian, Dallas Park, Mirimar, and many 
others of equal standing. 

Coral Gables in the Great Miami area is 
renowned for its Mediterranean and Span- 
ish type homes, and large civic buildings. 
\mong the attractive hotels here are the 
Casa Loma, San Sebastian and the Antilla. 

No story about Florida is complete that 
does not refer to the health promoting and 
life lengthening climatic qualities that here 





abound, especially in the Miami area. 
Its climate is equable, and the sunshine 
is almost continuous in daylight 
hours. The curative and stimulating 
ultra violet rays of the sun, coming 
through atmosphere as clear as crys- 
tal, are very active here. In fact, 
Miami is one of the most favored spots 
in this respect, and fifty miles away 
from Miami in any direction, the ben- 
efits derived from the ultra violet 
rays are lessened. 

While it was known for many years 
that Miami sunshine was beneficial to 


the physical being, it was not 
until 1925 that scientific research 
of the sun’s rays and their’ re- 


lation to mankind was started in this 
section of the country. In that year, a 
sun-ray cubicle was built on the estate of 
Dr. Joseph H. Adams at Miami Beach, for 
the actual and practical work of natural 
heliotherapy. Soon the Miami Sun Ray 
Research of the Joseph H. Adams Founda- 
tion under direction of O. J. Sieplein, M. S., 
Ph.D., discovered many important facts re- 
garding the beneficence of Miami sunshine. 
shine. 


T has been found that the Miami zone, par- 
ticularly at Miami Beach, has the great- 
est number of sunshine days of any place 
in the civilized world inhabited by white 
men. During the winter months, when sun- 
shine is practically continuous, there is a 
period of five hours daily of ultra violet 
radiation. In the summer months, the 
available ultra violet time is eight hours or 
more daily, but due to clouds that may ap- 
pear now and then at this time of year, the 
total period of actual ultra violet sunshine 
is from six to seven hours a day. 


The intensity of ultra violet at Miami 
has been measured by the same method as 
used by the Chicago Board of Health since 
1927. Their measurements have been made 
in the sand dunes of Indiana, well outside 
of the region of city smoke and dust. The 
intensity of ultra violet is fully as great in 
Miami in December, which is its lowest 
month, as it is in Chicago in June, which 
is the Windy City’s highest month. The 
greatest intensity recorded in Miami is 
about one-half again as much as the great- 
est intensity recorded in Chicago. 


The remarkable predominancy of the ul- 
tra violet rays in the Miami zone is due to 
the superlative clarity of atmosphere here. 
Cures of various ills have been accomplished 
by the scientific application of the sun’s 
ultra violet rays at the St. Francis Hospi- 
tal at Miami Beach in collaboration with 
the personnel of the Adams Foundation. 


Another Florida health boon is the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium at Miami Springs, headed 
by Dr. John Harvey Kellogg, and staffed 
by a group of other well-known doctors. 
The massive building of Pueblo architecture, 
a gift from Glenn Curtiss, is a monument 
to his philanthropy and interest in man- 
kind. The medical treatment here is simi- 
lar to that at the famous Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium in Michigan. A clinic has been es- 
tablished so that this is not only a retreat 
for the rich, but also those less burdened 
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with worldly goods are able to enjoy the 
benefits of the treatment. 

The Sun Ray Sanitarium in Miami is 
another health resort where modern meth- 
ods are used under medical supervision. 


HE modes of travel to sunny Florida 

are many and varied, and this year rail- 
roads and steamship lines are providing the 
best in transportation ever, and in many 
instances are offering especially low rates 
to the winter mecca in Florida. 

Superservice with comfort, safety and 
speed from Boston and New York, is pro- 
vided by the Atlantic Coast Line. The run- 
ning time from Boston to Miami, a distance 
of 1614 miles, over a double-track, sea-level 
route, via the Florida East Coast from 
Jacksonville, is 3514 hours, and 2914 hours 
from New York. This is said to be the 
fastest time for such a distance made by any 
train in the world. 

Bostonians should be glad to know that 
this year, the Atlantic Coast Line provides 
twice as many opportunities daily than 
heretofore to forsake the snows and chill 
of New England for the sunny, warm clime 
of Miami. The Florida Special leaves daily 
at 8.30 A. M., and the Havana Special at 
4.30 P.M. The Miamian, Gulf Coast Lim- 
ited and the Palmetto Limited are fast 
trains leaving the Pennsylvania Station in 
New York City daily for Florida. Approx- 
imately a 25% fare reduction is in effect 
this season for short time vacations in all 
Florida destinations. A carnival air per- 
vades the atmosphere of all the Atlantic 
Coast Line trains. 

The Seaboard Air Line with its usuai 
progressive policy has put the Orange Blos- 
som Special on the fastest schedule, on 
which this famous train has ever operated, 
so that now it is practically only an over- 
night trip on this splendid road from the 
East to the resort cities of southern Fjor- 
ida. This train also serves Tampa, Clear- 
water, Belleair and West Lake Wales. 





Harvey S. Firestone on the golf links near 
his winter estate at Miami Beach 
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It is worth while to pause at Lake Wales 
to visit the scenic Mountain Lake country. 
Against the skyline is seen the beautiful 
Bok Tower, which is made of native co- 
quina rock, and handsomely decorated by 
multiple flutings, extending to the tower 
top, of pink Georgia marble. Concealed 
within a polychrome floral screen at the 
top of the. tower is a carillon of bells, having 
a range of 5% oc- 
taves, which rings 
out joyous music 
over the surround- 
ing hillsides covered 
with orange groves 
laden with golden 
fruit. Another in- 
teresting place to 
visit in this section 
is Howey - in - the - 
Hills with its famous 
orange groves and 
hospitable Inn. 

?ardon the digres- 
sion, and now back 
to the Seaboard. 

ROM Boston daily 

at noon, through 
sleeping cars leave 
for Florida on the 
crack New Haven 
and Pennsylvania 
train “The Senator” 
to Washington, and 
thence southward by 
the New York-Flor- 
ida Limited. 

For leisurely trav- 
elers, who may wish 
to break their south- 
bound trip, the Sea- 
board serves many resort localities, includ- 
ing Pinehurst, Southern Pines, Camden and 
Sea Island Beach. In addition to the low 
rate tourist ticket to Florida this winter, 
there is a 25% discount from the regular 
fare on 18 day trips. Sojourners who do 
not wish to drive their automobiles south 
may buy four tickets, two for transporta- 
tion, and the other pair to take care of irans- 
portation of automobile handled on fast 
schedule to Florida by the Seaboard. 

The Clyde-Mallory Lines, anticipating a 
big Florida season, are prepared to give 
travelers the utmost in service. The fast 
winter schedule between New York and Mi- 
ami via Jacksonville, began on December 3 
with the departure of the new luxury liner 
Shawnee in command of Captain C. W. 
Devereaux, commodore of the Company’s 
fleet. During the winter the Shawnee will 
sail every Saturday from New York City, 
arriving at Jacksonville on the following 
Monday, and at Miami on the next day. 

-assengers will find accommodations in 
the ship’s big garage for their uncrated 
automobiles. The Company has been main- 
taining its New York-Jacksonville-Miami 
service with the Cherokee and Seminole. 

The Clyde-Mallory Lines have arranged 
several all-expense vacation trips, which will 
have all the luxuries of first-class sea travel 
and entertainment. This same high policy 
of comfort and pleasure will be maintained 
while sojourners are ashore at Miami, Mi- 
ami Beach, and various other destinations. 

Another alluring feature of the Clyce- 
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Mallory winter programme is a series of 
West Indies cruises of seven days each 
aboard the S. S. Iroquois, sistership of “he 
Shawnee. The first cruise leaves Miami ox 
January 14, and the later ones on January 
28, February 11 and 25, and March 11. 
Dancing, concerts, a captain’s dinner, 
bridge contests, deck games, a masquerade 
ball, and amateur theatricals are included in 





itrance Loggia and Dance Patio of The Surf Club 


the affairs planned aboardship. Ports of 
call include Havana, Kingston and Nassan, 
and after visiting these attractive foreign 
shores, the Iroquois will return to Miami. 

Texans from Galveston will have a day 
ashore at Miami when en route to New 
York aboard the big luxury liner Algonquin. 
At Miami, they can break the trip north- 
ward by making a cruise to the West In- 
dies. The Algonquin starts her first south- 
ward voyage on Wednesday, January 4th, 
from New York City, sailing thereafter 
every other Wednesday from that port for 
Miami and Galveston. 


HE Merchant & Miners Transportation 

Company, which has a fleet of mod- 
ern steamers plying the waters from north- 
ern points to Miami several times weekly, 
is a pioneer line of the Atlantic Seaboard. 
It was established in 1852 by leading busi- 
ness men of Boston and Baltimore. At the 
time this line began business, steamships 
were in use, but it was the day of the pad- 
dle-wheel and the steamers were built of 
wood. The Company’s old side-wheelers 
were among the finest ships afloat in their 
generation. Iron hulls succeeded wood, and 
with the demand for larger and faster ships 
came the use of steel and introduction of 
propellers. Today the Company’s ships are 
among the largest and best outfitted on the 
coast. The S. S. Chatham, one of the Com- 
pany’s newest ships has a length of 36% 
feet, beam 52 feet, and displacement toen- 
nage of 7000. 
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Five brand new ships grace the Boston 
and Baltimore to Miami service, with sail- 
ings every Saturday at 5.00 P.M. from Bos- 
ton, and, on the following Tuesday at 6.00 
P.M. from Baltimore, with arrival the next 
Saturday at Miami. Sailings from Phila- 
delphia occur every Friday at 5.00 P.M. 
with arrival the following Tuesday at 3.00 
P.M. at Miami. Automobiles are carried in 
the commodious gar- 
ages of these ships 
at greatly reduced 
rates. In addition 
to the regular rate 
schedule, there are 
also low rate all-ex 
pense tours for short 
time trips to Flori 
da. “Fares to fit the 
pocketbook” is th 
slogan of the Mer 
chant & Miners 
Transportation Com- 
pany. 

The Savannah 
Line offers luxuri- 
ously comfortabk 
service to Florida by 
sea. It is an econom 
ical way to travel to 
your southern desti- 
nation, whether it be 
Savannah (where a 
change is made to 
railroad transporta- 
tion by Florida trav- 
elers) or St. Peters- 
burg, Orlando, Jack- 
sonville, St. Augus- 
tine, Daytona Beach, 
or to the great re- 
sort of Miami. 

The Savannah Line has a fleet of splen- 
did steamers, including the City of Savan 
nah, Birmingham, Montgomery, City of St. 
Louis, and the Chattanooga, and their broad 
decks invite exercise as well as relaxation. 
Special attention is given to the cuisine and 
delicious food is carefully planned and 
served. Automobiles accompanied by pas- 
sengers are carried at greatly reduced rates. 

Sailings are made from Boston every 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday by the Sa- 
vannah Line. There is a day’s stopover in 
New York City, the commodious ship serv- 
ing as an hotel, while an opportunity is af- 
forded for sightseeing in the great Metrop- 
olis before sailing to southern waters. 

A few years ago, it was regarded a wild 
prophesy when aviation enthusiasts in- 
sisted that the time was coming when Flor- 
ida pilgrims could take breakfast in New 
York or Chicago and dine the same day in 
Miami. That has come to pass. 


HE Eastern Air Transport Condors 

leave New York three times a day for 
Florida, providing a method of transporta- 
tion that is not only practical but thrilling 
as an experience. Stopping every two hours 
at large cities en route, one gets a new 
angle of a trip to Florida. The service has 
been thoroughly tested and proven success- 
ful beyond the most enthusiastic predic- 
tions. To see Florida from the air with its 
fronded palms and tropical beauty, sur- 
rounding the picturesque Empire of thé 
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l'verglades, within a few hours after leav- 
ing the ice-bound snow scenes of the North, 
is like a dream. It enables one to see the 
east side, the west side, and all around Flor- 
ila in one day,—and Florida has the longest 
coast line of any state in the Union. 

Miami is the terminal point of the Pan 
American Air Lines that bind together the 
two great continents of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and make a tour of all America pos- 
sible, covering the Pacific and the Atlantic 
coast lines within less time than it took 
George Washington to travel by coach from 
Mount Vernon to Cambridge, where he took 
command of the Continental Army under 
the historic elm. An air tour today pro- 
vides an entrancing view of the beautiful 
Capitol City on the Banks of the Potomac, 
of which General Washington dreamed 
while fighting with his ragged troops for 
a new Nation, conceived in liberty. That 
is the word that comes to mind, when bound- 
ing over the clouds above the headwinds, 
as the airship sails on and on from the 
frigid North to the balmy South, covering 
thousands of miles within a few hours, all 
within the domain of the country that has 
set the pace for modern civilization. 

THER features of interest could be es- 

sayed about the Miami area, but the 
foregoing will give some idea of the winter’s 
programme and its exotic background. 
Everything in this section is done on such 
a grand scale that it is almost imperative 
to continually use superlatives in narrating 
the scenes and pleasures awaiting the visi- 


tor. 

And the best part of it is that this win- 
ter all prices have been so reduced that 
they are in tune with the times. A vacation 
in Miami now need not cost more than the 
usual expenses of remaining in a northern 
home for the winter, and the dividend in 
lealth and pleasure derived from a season 
in the tropics is incalculable. 

Perhaps there is nothing more beautiful 
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a 
or inspirational than a virginal blanket of 
snow covering a northern hill or dale, when 
tree branches draped by King Winter look 
like fantastic white plumes, which glisten 
like jewels in the sunlight, but even this ex- 


quisite beauty will not still the call of the 
wintertime beauty of the tropics. 


It is at Jacksonville that the tourist 
checks his rubbers and heavy winter cloth- 
ing, and prepares for a winter in the trop- 
ics. Here he may have the first glimpse of 
palm trees and the orange groves with their 
fragrance, a reminder that he is in a real 
winter haven. 


\ 


A journey to Florida must include a visit 
to the Gate City of Jacksonville. It was 
named for President Andrew Jackson, who 
was the first governor of Florida. Its stra- 
tegic location was recognized early in the 
history of the state, and a large part of 
the great development of Florida has radi- 
ated out of Jacksonville. It was here that 
Henry M. Flagler had his first headquarters. 
The city has not only the attractiveness of 
a winter resort, but has long been a lead- 
ing commercial center for tropical Ameri- 
ca. This has not interfered with the build- 
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ing of beautiful 
around Jacksonville and along the pictur- 
esque St. Johns River which includes the 
famous Orange belt where citrus fruit was 
first developed to a large extent in the 
Peninsular State. 


winter homes in and 


As an ocean port, Jacksonville is in 
touch with the commerce of the world and 
is the terminal point for many steamship 
lines, as well as railroads and is the focal 


< 
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center of the bus lines operating in this 
area. 

During the halcyon Twenties in Miami, 
when everyone was busy buying or selling 
a lot, Doc Dammers, a supersalesman of en- 
gaging personality often remarked in face- 
tious vein, “If a goose knows enough to go 
South in the winter, surely you must have 
the intelligence to do the same thing”. 

lll be seeing you! 
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Florida’s Famed West Coast on the Gulf | 


HE fascinating coast line of the Gulf 
of Mexico which bounds Florida on 


the west was the magnet that at- 
tracted the adventurers of the Spanish 
Main soon after Columbus discovered Amer- 
ica. It includes the world famed winter 
haven cities of Tampa, St. Petersburg, Fort 


Myers, Marco, Punta Gorda, Sarasota, 
Bradentown, Tarpon Springs and many 
others. 


Tampa Bay is the scene of the thrilling 
and romantic celebrations every year recall- 
ing the early history of this fascinating 
domain of the early adventurers. 

All over the state there is a cohesive com- 
munity spirit that has had a potential in- 
fluence in inspiring winter visitors to re- 
turn north and understand what it all means 
to have a comfortable home. The continu- 
ous sunshine and balmy climate of Florida 
is an asset that can never be computed in 
dollars and cents by this favored common- 
wealth. It has been the means of prolong- 
ing thousands of precious lives and provid- 
ing a new viewpoint and philosophy of life 
as the chill of age creeps on. 

Across the Gandy Bridge is St. Peters- 
burg with its solid substantial development 
has long ago won fame as the “Sunshine 
Citv” of the world. The personal attention 
here given to winter tourists had much to 
do with building up a permanent home city 
center. The green benches, the games and 
the facilities and welcome offered to visitors 
are keyed to the genial warmth of Floridian 
hospitality. Here are located some of the 
finest hotels in Florida, including the Vinoy 
Park, picturesquely situated on the Bay 
amid tropical luxuriance. Under the man- 
agement of Mr. Clement Kennedy, this hotel 
has become the winter home of many hun- 
dreds of northern people who return year 
after year to enjoy the comfortable delights 
of this hostelry located within the portals 
of sunshine. 

To the south is Bradentown where many 
northern people have evolved into real Flori- 
dians. and have new homes that are the 
envy of the shivering visitors from frigid 
climes. amid the flowers and fruit of a trop- 
ical clime. 

Along the coral strands of the Gulf Coast 
bordering the turquoise seas of the Gulf is 
the beautifully built city of Sarasota. Here 
is located the Ringling Art Museum in 
which Mr. John Ringling has _ lavishly 
housed one of the finest private collections 
in the world. Sarasota is the winter quar- 
ters of the American world which 
provides an equipment of elephants, camels, 
chariots and all the glory of a Roman pag- 
eant for the great carnival, the like of which 
has never been surpassed by any munici- 
pality. 

On down the coast is Punta Gorda, situ- 
ated on the beautiful Charlotte Harbor, 
where the Collier hotel of that name still 
maintains its prestige as a popular rendez- 
vous for visitors. 

The Collier hotels include the 
and Tampa Terrace at Tampa, 


circus 


Floridian 
Lakeland 





The stately Royal Palms of the West Coast of Florida 


Terrace at Lakeland, Manatee River at 
Bradentown, Sarasota Terrace at Sarasota, 
Alcazar at Miami, Royal Worth and Dixie 
Court at West Palm Beach. The rates at 
these palatial hotels are adjusted to the 
times, so that one can almost live in Florida 
on the savings made from coal bills and 
extra clothing necessary for existence in the 
north. 

It was Fort Myers that Thomas A. Edison 
selected many ago as his winter 
home. Many of his important experiments 
were conducted in his Florida laboratory 
which led to the invention of the incan- 
descent light and other epochal inventions 
With its avenues of stately royal palms, 
Fort Myers has a tropical setting that is in- 
dissolubly associated with the enchanting 
tropical land of Florida. 


years 


OWN the coast is Naples with its incom- 

parable beach and bay surpassing that 
of historic fame in fair Italia. On over the 
Tamiami Trail which the Ever- 
glades the pilgrimage continues into Collier 
County, in which Mr. Barron G. Collier has 
demonstrated what Florida can do in the 
way of production of crops with an enthusi- 
asm and love of the state, that has char- 
acterized all the sturdy pioneers who are 
making this tropical area the “sunny room” 
of the country the pride of America. 

The citrus groves of central Florida clus- 
tering around Lakeland, Sebring and Or- 
lando, reaching out to Howey-in-the-Hills 
and Austis, where Frank D. Waterman built 
the famous Fountain Inn as his apprecia- 
tion of Florida. It was near here at Mount 
Dora where President Coolidge spent a 
memorable vacation. The attractions of 
Florida have lured again President Hoover 


crosses 


to spend a vacation time here where the 
fishing is good and has even overcome his 
love of golden California as a place for 
recreation in the good old winter time. 


NE feature about going to Florida is 

that everybody travels! The good roads, 
motor cars and airplanes annihilate dis- 
tance. The cold months are the time for the 
hearty “hello’s” of friendly greetings of the 
visitors representing nearly every state in 
the Union. 

Included in this solid substantial area of 
Florida is Gainesville where the University 
of Florida, under the direction of President 
John J. Tigert has taken its place among 
the prominent educational institutions of 
the country. 

It is here that Mr. W. R. Thomas has 
provided in Hotel Thames a hostelry that 
has become a popular retreat for the full 
enjoyment of Florida at its best. The Tung 
Oil groves in this vicinity developed by H. 
W. Bennett have helped to bring one more 
product to the United States that will save 
sending large sums abroad and distribute 
it among the home folks. 

Florida has established the custom of a 
vacation home where the healthful life of 
outdoors in sports as well as vocations he!p 
to bring the full measure of a life worth 
living within the reach of all who are fortu- 
nate enough to be able to make “A trip ‘o 
Florida.”” This four word objective has b-- 
come a fixed habit with many thousands in 
the northland, insuring a good time, gene’- 
ous welcome and a contact with the rel 
luxuries of life brought within the reach «f 
all those who are fortunate enough to fi d 
themselves beneath the sunny skies of ta'r 
Florida. 
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omewhere Within That Sea of Fire 


A 


(¢ AVE you noticed it? There’s al- 

H ways something on the track 

here,” Parsons said, drawing his 

head in from the car window and speaking 

to hs companion. “You'll hear the engi- 
neer toot his bugle pretty soon.” 

Parsons was an observing man, given to 
a strong bias for personal comfort. To 
promote this, through the hot season he in- 
vari: bly chose the shady portion of the car, 
whica, on the east and west branch of the 
Detroit & Lake Huron, was always the 
nort side of the train. Had he ever crossed 
over and looked from the opposite window 
during the engineer’s “tooting”’ he would 
not have made the mistake of thinking there 
was something on the track. For presently 
there would have shot past him, well down 
the grade, which was high here, a little 
white painted cottage, and in the doorway 
he would have seen a slim figure smiling 
and waving a handkerchief toward the head 
of the train. “Gad!” he would have ex- 
claimed with no small pleasure, for Parsons 
always did at sight of a pretty woman’s 
face; and certainly Marie La Tour’s was all 
of that. 

The drummer was mistaken in his predic- 
tion today. The engine drew its little train 
by the place of “‘tooting” in a sort of sullen 
silence, and plunged into the shadows of a 
tall pine forest. No trim figure appeared in 
the cottage door to wave a greeting this 
time; for the engineer, Wirt Bathrick, and 
his sweetheart had had a quarrel. 

“It’s send Budd away or I’m quit,” Bath- 
rick had said to Marie, the angry white 
patches showing in his grimy face. They 
had met the day before when he stopped at 
the watering tank on his trip down. He had 
stepped out of his cab for a word with her. 

“I guess it’s you'll quits then,” the girl 
returned haughtily, and she took a step 
away from him, making emphatic her inde- 
pendence. Marie had never looked so 
pretty as now with the color in her face, 
and the free action of her lithe form, 
clothed in a gewn of becoming tint. “I 
ain’t got no cause to send Mr. Sweezy away. 
Pa, he likes to have him at the house. The 
company sent him to cut wood—” 

“Let him board, then, where the rest of 
the company’s men do!” 

“It’s too far from his work.” 

“It’s no farther than some of the others 
£0; that’s all excuse, Marie. It’s just ’cause 
you want him there. I’ve stood guying 
from the boys as long as I’m goin’ to; an’ 
now it’s either you cut Budd Sweezy, or 
I'm quit. You was over to Frazer’s last 
hight with him! The first thing this morn- 
ing I heard the boys talking about it loud 
80 | would hear. They don’t dare say any- 
thing against you, because they know it 
Wouidn’t be healthy. But when I’m quit 


Thrilling Railroad Romance 


by ALBERT E. LAWRENCE 


there’ll be talk about you behind my back, 
such as no lady would care to have about 
her—” 

“Stop!” cried Marie, with an imperious 
stamp of her foot. 

Wirt Bathrick heard his fireman return 
the crane of the water-tank to its place, and 
the splash of the overflow as it was dashed 
upon the ground. To talk longer would be 
to delay his train, and he was already twenty 
minutes late. 

“Tt ain’t one bit too soon for you to quit,” 
Marie continued, her face flushing hotly. 
“No man that was a gentleman would talk 
to a girl as you have to me. Mr. Sweezy is 
a perfect gentleman. You can go—never 
speak to me again! Here—take this!” 

Marie pulled from her finger a ring which 
Bathrick had given her, and dropped it into 
his mutely extended palm. He scarcely 
knew why he accepted it. When aroused, 
there was something in the girl’s manner 
that always commanded him. Uncon- 
sciously he put the ring on his little finger 
and pushed it down as far as it would go, 
which was but just below the first joint. 

“T’ll send the rest of your presents to 
your boarding house in Saginaw,” she added 
with constrained voice. 

“Keep them—I don’t want ’em!” he re- 
turned sullenly, as he walked towards his 
engine. 


ITH his left hand on the lever, Bath- 

rick opened the throttle so suddenly 
that the heads of all the passengers were 
thrown backward in a way which threatened 
their necks. Already he began to realize the 
folly of his action, and was inwardly curs- 
ing himself. The unexpected sight of the 
ring on his finger sent a pang to his heart. 
It had stood for a bond between Marie and 
himself, which, while sometimes causing 
pain, was yet full of the sweetest, tenderest 
memories. The situation was full of the 
keenest anguish; still Bathrick honestly felt 
that Marie’s behavior wronged him, and his 
pride would not allow him to think one mo- 
ment of seeking a reconciliation. 

On the following morning when he let his 
engine fly past the La Tour home without 
one friendly pull at the whistle cord, he did 
not give the little white cottage a single 
glance. Yet his eye, fixed on the shining 
rails ahead, saw the house and yard, and 
the railroad velocipede, which Buddy Sweezy 
had borrowed in Nadeau to take Marie to* 
the dance in Oconto. Bathrick’s lips whit- 
ened, and the line of his mouth grew 
straight. He wished the machine with 
Budd on it, was upon the track before him 
now. The thought of what he would do 
caused him to pull the throttle wide open. 
The mental crime he then committed gave 
him no small satisfaction for the moment, 


but before the day was over it became real, 
and was destined to haunt him all his life. 
The plunge forward threw Ford, who was 
firing, upon his face on the tender, where 
he had stepped for wood. Ford had noticed 
the engineer’s silence in passing the little 
white cottage, and guessed what the trouble 
was. As he picked himself up an oath qual- 
ified 1 is opinion of a man who would let a 
woman so break him up. 

There was no time for conversation be- 
tween the two men, even if the noise of the 
engine had permitted. Bathrick made his 
fireman hustle to keep steam up in the boiler. 
They were flying along at a speed of forty 
miles an hour into the face of a wind which 
aside from their own progress, seemed to be 
blowing a gale. The sky above was veiled 
by a thin covering of light smoke. As one 
sniffed the air there was the smell of pine 
wood burning, which did not come from 
the fire beneath the boilers of Forty-six. 

A short distance above the La Tour place 
the track turned, and for several miles made 
directly south. The wind, blowing from 
the west, brought with it the pungent smell 
of the burning forest. In a moment the 
smoke in the air had increased noticeably, 
and was pouring in at the car windows. 

“Pfew!” cried Parsons, springing forward 
and closing the window. “I’m mighty glad 
I’m not going back over this road again 
today. Heavens only knows, though, I may 
get into something worse. It’s terrible dis-, 
agreeable traveling through this region in 
the fall. The woods seem to be everlast- 
ingly burning here!” 

After a few minutes the air cleared some- 
what, and presently the train sped into a 
clearing. Two men on the border stopped 
working and waved their hats as Forty-six 
passed. Ford returned their salutation, but 
Bathrick made no sign of recognition. 
Nevertheless he had seen the two, and knew 
them to be La Tour and Sweezy. 


FACH day for a week the fires had seemed 

to become more and more threatening. 
Bathrick was thinking of Marie, and won- 
dering what would be her safest move in 
case the flames should sweep down upon 
the little white cottage so alone in the for- 
est. He seemed thinking of her all the time 
now, yet instinctively attending to his 
duties. While apparently pulling the whis- 
tle cord for the station of Oconto, he was 
in reality,—the reality of the mind which is 
above everything physical,—leading Marie 
across the Tittibawassee river and along the 
track to a place of safety. Each curl of the 
smoke that poured from the black stack be- 
fore him seemed like a wreath about Ma- 
rie’s head. As he clanged the bell it, too, 
seemed to say, “Marie, Marie!—Marie, 
Marie!” 
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The telegraph operators, as they handed 
him orders at the different stations, ques- 
tioned Bathrick in regard to the fires along 
the road. Serious reports had been brought 
in, and much anxiety was felt at the head 
office because of the strong wind which was 
blowing. 

The E. & W. being but a branch road of 
eighty miles, only two trains a day were 
run each way. Bathrick took the passenger 
out at nine o’clock in the morning, and re- 
turned with her at five o’clock in the after- 
noon. A freight followed him each way, 
leaving about an hour after he did. The 
passenger was due at the western terminus 
at noon, and was generally on time, unless 
some delay was had in starting, because of 
the express being late on the main line. 
Two hours later, after having faced about 
on the Y, the return trip was begun. 

Sometimes the freight arrived before they 
started; but oftener they passed it at the 
first or second station out. Today it was 
even later. As they rolled slowly by at 
Fairwood, the engineer called to Forty-six: 
“Bet ye don’t get through, ol’ man! Woods 
are all afire!” He tossed his head and 
threw his arms in a way to include every- 
thing. His words had sounded rather jov- 
ial, but the expression on his face was grave 
in the extreme. 


T Casco there were no orders for Bath- 
rick. The operator had not been able 
to get the train despatcher’s office for some 
time. He had just spoken with the opera- 
tor in Detour, however, and the track was 
clear to that point. In the absence of any 
orders, Forty-six was to proceed on its 
rights; and Bathrick therefore pulled out, 
after charging the operator to report the 
fact to Detour. 

The sun had scarcely been veiled when 
they left Cadillac; at Fairwood it had shone 
like a great red ball of fire; now it was not 
to be seen at all. Bathrick was full of anxi- 
ety for Marie. Somehow it seemed a great 
deal worse because of the quarrel which was 
between them, though that had nothing 
whatever to do with the peril that threat- 
ened the girl. He was irritably impatient 
to reach the scene of danger, and would have 
liked to make time, which he could have done 
had he dared; but behind him was a train- 
load of people who trusted him, and he 
knew that it was not safe. But Forty-six 
was kept up to the last second of the 
schedule. 

As at Casco, so at Detour, there were no 
orders for them; and they proceeded on 
their way after calling up the operator at 
Pine Run, and learning that, so far as he 
knew, the track was open to that point. At 
Pine Run the operator told them he had not 
been able to get the train-despatcher for an 
hour. The wires were probably down be- 
tween Oconto and Nadeau; he could get 
Oconto, but nothing below that point. 

Between Oconto and Nadeau! That was 
where Bathrick had feared the most; that 
was where the little white cottage stood 
alone in its bit of clearing in the.midst of 
the great pine forest. There was every rea- 
son to believe the track was clear to Ocon- 
to as it had been to the other stations; and 
hurrying back to his engine, Bathrick 
pushed on. 


Twenty minutes later they were at the 
station in Oconto. An excited crowd had 
gathered on the platform to meet them. 
The air about was almost stifling with its 
smoke. The passengers and crew rushed 
from the train anxious to know what pros- 
pect there was of getting through. The 
operator and the station master talked at 
once. “You can’t go any further, Bath- 
rick. The woods are afire on both sides of 
the track below here! We have just come 
from a run on the hand-car two miles down 
and it’s just like a furnace; it’s a regular 
lake of fire!” 

“Yes, it’s hell!” added an excited brake- 
man. 

Bathrick’s face paled a little at the words. 
He was ordinarily a cool man, but his move- 
ments now showed increasing agitation. He 
glanced down the track in the direction of 
the burning forest and then about for his 
fireman. 

“Uncouple from the baggage car, Ira,” 
he called, and the movement of his head told 
Ford that he meant to run down the track 
a piece. Bathrick swung himself into his 
cab, glanced back at the tender to see how 
they were for wood and water. At that 
time the E. & W. had not begun to burn 
coal. As the fireman leaped in beside him 
the engineer pulled his lever, and Forty-six 
bounded ahead with a snort. A number of 
men comprehending the movement sprang 
forward to catch a ride; but Bathrick, who 
had no wish for more company, threatened 
them with a wetting, and so got away with- 
out more followers. 

The engineer of Forty-six was fast be- 
coming reckless. Although the locomotive 
got under headway rapidly, nothing seemed 
to satisfy the restless spirit at the lever. 
The exhaust was one prolonged roar out of 
the stack; the connecting rods had resolved 
themselves into nebulous patches hovering 
on the flanks of the great iron monster; the 
cab rolled and tossed like a cork on an 
angry sea. The throttle was pulled out to 
the last notch; yet Bathrick continually 
tugged at it for more speed, and again and 
again drew in his head angrily to see why 
it did not respond to his wishes. 


‘THE great gray wall of smoke where the 

the fire raged seemed fairly to push it- 
self forward to them. Ford was afraid that 
Bathrick had lost his head and meant to run 
the fiery gauntlet. He was on the point of 
grasping the engineer by the shoulder, with 
a remonstrance from his lips, when he saw 
the hand of his chief tighten at the lever 
and close one notch, then another, then the 
throttle was pushed ’way in, the wheels re- 
versed and sand applied. In another mo- 
ment the engine was at a standstill. The 
two men looked upon the scene from op- 
posite sides of the cab and with widely dif- 
ferent emotions. Though the wind blew 
away from them, the air was filled with a 
vapor that choked in the throat and stung 
in the eyes. The roar of crackling flames 
rose above the panting of their engine. 
Bathrick’s eyes, like a hunted animal’s, 
passed up and down the wall of fire; slowly 
the lines of his face pictured a desperate 
determination. 

“Tra, I’m going through!” he said, re- 
turning to his place in the cab. 
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“Not with my firing!” replied Ford. 

“No, I can’t ask you to take that risk 
I'll do my own firing. It won’t be long, 
I’ll‘pull her wide open, and let her go.” 

“Don’t do it, Wirt,” said the firemay, 
“It’s sure death; an’ it’ll do no good. The 
girl is probably miles away now, and safe. 
Don’t be a fool, man!” 

“No, she wouldn’t leave the house till the 
last minute. She hadn’t any idea of the rea] 
danger. I hadn’t much myself.” Bathrick 
opened the furance door and began tossing 
in the wood. “I’m sorry I brought you out 
here to walk back; but it can’t be helped, 
I’d take you back if there was time. but 
there ain’t.” 

“You’re crazy, Bathrick!” declared the 
fireman. “A man can’t live two minutes 
breathing that hot air; and it may take 
you five or ten to cross the burning belt. 

“Tt doesn’t matter. I’m going. Murie’s 
in there!” 

“But listen, man! Those great pines are 
burning and falling all the time. Suppos- 
ing one has fallen across the track. It’s 
death—it’s certain death! And you cin do 
no good.” But his words were no better 
than words to a deaf man. 


ORD waited till the last minute, hoping 

that his presence would keep Bathrick 
from his rash purpose. He saw now, how- 
ever, that nothing would stop him; there 
was too much method in his madness. The 
engineer’s hand was on the lever. 

“[’m going! Jump!” yelled Bathrick. 

Still Ford began one last remonstrance. 
“IT wouldn’t do it—” he shouted, but the 
great wheels began to whir on the rails, 
impelled by the force which Bathrick turned 
full upon them. In an instant they had 
taken hold, and Forty-six bounded forward. 
Seeing the uselessness of any further en- 
deavor, the fireman reluctantly sprang from 
the cab, leaving his chief to the fate that 
seemed certain. 

When Ford picked himself up and re- 
gained his bearings, Bathrick and his en- 
gine had disappeared behind that lurid wall 
which seemed to mark the end of all things 
in the east. 

As soon as he was under way Bathrick 
seized his coat, and, retreating to the ien- 
der, plunged it into the water, wetting it 
through and through. When he felt the 
first hot breath on his face he drew the drip- 
ping coat over his head, pulling it tightly 
about his nose and mouth. One night in 
an impenetrable fog his head-light had sone 
out. Now, as the dense yellow smoke 
swallowed him up, blinding his eyes with 
its stinging pain, he was reminded of that; 
but this was infinitely worse. 

There was no looking ahead in ‘that 
murky atmosphere. Had he been able to 
keep his eyes open he could not have seen 4 
rod beyond his pilot, and at times the ‘ery 
smokestack was shut from view. It was 
a terrible risk he had taken; but he scarce- 
ly realized that. Marie’s life was at stake. 
In a few moments she might be envel. ped 
in this very furnace. 

The flight of his engine sucked hot cin- 
ders and blazing bits of limbs into the cab. 
Bathrick first noticed it by a burn on his 
arm. His mind was abnormally active; 

(Please turn to page 271) 
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“Guilty, Your Honor” 


Charged With a Payroll Hold-up, a Young Law Student Succeeds in 
Winning His Case After Pleading Guilty 


the judge rolled out sonorously. Such 

affairs were a simple matter of rout- 
ine (o him, particularly since the advent 
of the depression three years ago. The 
depression, if anything, had proved a con- 
venient excuse for criminals even though 
it hod tended to reduce the profits some- 
what. They did not pull the wool over his 
eyes though; they could not expect mercy 
in hs court. The young man before the 
bench would plead not guilty, of course, 
and stall matters as long as possible. That 
was the usual course. 

The law-school student whom he had 
appointed to defend the prisioner stood 
up. Obviously he was ill at ease, as might 
have been expected of a student without 
practical experience. 

“My client wishes to please ‘Guilty, 
your Honor,” he said nervously, “but if 
it please the court, I should like to plead 
the mitigating circumstances of the case.” 

“Hm! No doubt! Go ahead.” The judge 
sat up and gave an air of bored attention. 
Apparently the prisoner had sense enough 
not to waste time after considering the 
amount of evidence against him. Well, he 
would dispose of the case quickly enough. 

As the amateur lawyer proceeded to 
enumerate the various incidents which had 
led up to the prisoner’s crime, the ma- 
jority of those present gazed at the de- 
fendant, who seemed even more bored than 
the august person who graced the bench. 
He was a tall, slender, well-built chap 
somewhere in the middle twenties, with a 
face which if not handsome was anything 
but the face of a self-confessed bandit as 
itis popularly conceived. He had straight 
regular features, clean-cut and intelligent 
and he carried himself with an air of 
pride and independence which made a 
strong appeal to the women present in the 
courtroom, and to not a few of the men 
as well. It was not an offensive attitude, 
but one which seemed to evince the fact 
that he did not consider that he had done 
something of which he should be ashamed. 

He listened with detached air as his 
lawyer pleaded the various reasons on 
which he based his claim for leniency. 
The fact of his having been out of work 
for a long period was brought forth; also 
the statement that he had endangered no 
lives in his attempt at holding up the pay- 
roll of the chainstore organization. It was 
argued that no real criminal would have 
taken the risk of so dangerous an enter- 
prise, with an empty pistol. 

It was apparent to the defendant that 
the arguments presented would have little 
effect on the judge and jury. Finally, as 
though the proceedings had at last made 
themselves wearisome to him, he snapped 
to his feet, and in a voice which betrayed 
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no such hesitation as had characterized 
the speech of his representative, explain- 
ed, “Your Honor, let us make an end of 
this farce. I have pleaded guilty, and I’m 
ready to take punishment.” 

The judge snapped erect and, in a tone 
of outraged dignity, rebuked the prisoner. 

“Young man, if you use that tone of 
voice in this court again, I shall fine you 
for contempt. It seems to me that you 
might show a little more appreciation of 
your lawyer’s efforts in your behalf, es- 
pecially as he gives his services without 
remuneration. However, since you wish 
it, I shall dispense with further argument. 
Have you anything to say before sentence 
is passed?” 

“Your Honor, I apologize for my seeming 
rudeness. It was not intended in that way. 
As for Mr. Dempster, may I say that I 
am not unappreciative of his services. I re- 
gret that I am unable to offer you, sir,” 
bowing to the young student, “anything 
more substantial than my sincere thanks. 
In regard to my offense, your Honor, I 
had intended to say nothing, but I realize 
that there are some who will wonder why I 
descended to the level of a common thier. 
Therefore, I will say that I do not consid- 
er myself in that class. I did not attempt 
to rob anyone who would suffer to any 
great extent from the loss for which I 
might be responsible. I endangered 19 
lives other than my own, and in that I 
obviously took a greater chance than most 
criminals would be willing to undertake.” 


HE judge sat up. It was unusual to 
hear a man of such apparent culture 
speak so convincingly and fearlessly from a 
position such as that in which the defendant 
was placed. Why, the fellow was as much 
at ease as though he were in a drawing- 
room discussing the political situation. 
In common with all the others present, he 
leaned forward to catch every word. 
“Your Honor,” the defendant continued, 
his voice taking on a note of bitterness, 
“vou are aware of my crime and the im- 
mediate circumstances leading up to it, 
but the underlying causes go back fur- 
ther than this court has gone. Six years 
ago, I left college with the ideas common 
to most boys at that age. I had graduated 
with honor and had left school with the 
assurance that I would go far in this 
world. I was soon disillusioned. I dis- 
covered that without social prestige or 
business connections, my only chance of 


pursuing the vocation I had planned for 
myself was in obtaining enough money to be 
independent. I worked at any job I could 
get. I drove trucks; I worked at night 
tutoring students. Eventually, I saved 
enough money to go into business for my- 
self on a small scale. I opened a small 
store and devoted the first year to build- 
ing up a good trade. Money began to come 
in at last, and I congratulated myself 
that I was at last well started towards 
my objective. 

“The rest is not a new story. Most 
small tradesmen have learned it by heart. 
The representative of a certain organization 
of chain-stores, (Yes, your Honor, the 
same organization which now complains 
indignantly that I tried to rob them!) 
visited me several times and after guag- 
ing the volume of business handled in 
my store, made an offer. He generously 
offered to pay about half the value of the 
business, with the added assurance that if 
I did not accept, I would shortly lose the 
business entirely. Naturally I refused to 
be intimidated. Within six months I was 
obliged to close the doors. I could no 
longer compete with a firm which could 
afford indefinitely to sell below cost. I 
tried a second time in a new section. The 
same result occurred once more, and again 
it was the same company which quite 
impersonally of course, seemed fated to 
be my Nemesis. For three years I have 
been unable to earn sufficient money to 
pay my expenses, and my family wha 
sacrificed their savings to send me to col- 
lege have been obliged to live in absolute 
poverty. For a year I have been unable to 
obtain work of any kind. 

“Your honor, I am not a criminal! I don’t 
ask leniency for my crime, if crime it is. 
The moral guilt for my offense does not 
seem to me to be mine for had I been 
given the opportunity to earn an honest 
living, there would have been no necessity 
for my turning to a criminal method to 
obtain the means of life. I have never been 
one of those who claim that my country 
owes me a living, but I most certainly do 
insist that she owes me the opportunity 
to earn one. When that right is denied 
me, it is an easy thing to learn that be- 
fore the laws of man there comes the 
law of nature; and the first law of na- 
ture is self-preservation! It is all very 
well to claim philosophically that the more 
important consideration is the greatest 
good for the greatest number, but when 
one goes back to raw nature, he sheds the 
useless sophistries of man’s’ so-called 
civilization. He learns as I did that only 
he who fights survives, and that is some- 
thing that depends entirely on the indi- 
vidual. Therefore, your Honor, I fought 
for the right to survive, and I claim that, 








legal ballyhoo to the contrary, I was en- 
tirely justified.” . 


ILENCE followed his words in the 

courtroom for a moment, and then as 
though motivated by a single impulse, 
those present burst into a concerted round 
of applause. The judge rapped with his 
gavel, and when finally he could be heard, 
announced that if there were any further 
demonstration he would immediately clear 
the courtroom. He then turned to the 
prisoner. His tone of voice now was not 
so impersonal as it had been. The prison- 
er’s impassioned plea for understanding 
had made a deep impression on him, in- 
ured as he was to dramatic scenes and 
speeches. 

“Young man,” he cleared his throat. 
“The decidedly intelligent way in which 
you have stated your argument would seem 
to me even more proof of your criminal 
guilt. You certainly know that there are 
public welfare organizations which pro- 
vide the necessities of life to anyone in 
your position. Why didn’t you apply to 
them for the aid you needed?” 

“Perhaps, your Honor, you consider the 
admirable bounty provided by the welfare 
societies as quite sufficient to satisfy the 
needs of anyone in depressed circum- 
stances, but your Honor, without intend- 
ing any impertinence, may I ask what your 
reaction would be to that proposal were 
you in the same circumstances? You have 
been accustomed to live in a respectable 
manner if not luxuriously. If for some 
reason you were obliged to subsist on the 
munificent sum of five dollars per week, 
would you be able to do it, even though 
you were unencumbered by other obliga- 
tions? Would you swallow the sneers and 
insults of people who owe their jobs to 
yourself and others in the same predica- 
ment? Knowing that the stigma of having 
once been a public dependent would follow 
you through life, never to be wiped out, 
would you accept their so-called charity? 
I think not. 


‘6 OUR Honor, I may be cynical, but if 

so, it is because the ideals of my 
boyhood have been further uprooted by 
every new contact I have made with the 
modern business world. It has been my 
observation that big business today is 
to a great extent nothing more nor less 
than legal piracy. The most successful 
man of business is he who, though stripped 
of the glamour of the medieval buc- 
caneer, can most successfully cut the 
business throats of his rivals, while pro- 
tected from retribution by the numberless 
loop-holes which permeate our legal struc- 
ture today. 

“Your Honor, I took a man’s chance! 
I was willing to take my punishment if 
caught, and if I were not, I need never 
reproach myself with the thought that I 
had deprived anyone who would suffer 
from the loss of that which I took. 

“If there be any here who resent the 
statements I have made, let them do their 
worst! Having lost the only thing which 
I had left to lose, my freedom, I can well 
afford to say that which many others would 
say had they the opportunity or the nerve. 


That is all, your Honor, and thank you!” 
Once more a burst of applause swept 
the building, but this time the judge seem- 
ed oblivious. He rubbed his chin thought- 
fully, and then announced that he would 
pronounce sentence the following day. 

Needless to say, those who had been 
present at the trial took pains to be 
bright and early the next morning. When 
the case was called there was an im- 
mediate craning of necks toward the 
bench. A tall aristocratic man with gray 
hair and a kindly face sat as a visitor 
on the judge’s right. He gazed interest- 
edly at the prisoner who stood erect and 
with an expressionless face turned to 
ward his Honor as he calmly waited for 
sentence to be pronounced. 

The judge spoke privately to the man 
at his side, and when that man nodded 
in reply, he turned once more to the 
prisoner. 

“Due to the previous good record of 
the defendant,” he said, directing his re- 
marks equally to the assembled curiosity- 
seekers and to the prisoner,” the court is 
inclined to be somewhat lenient in this 
case. However regardless of the mitigat- 
ing circumstances which are connected 
with the affair, it is obviously impossible 
for any court of law to condone so fla- 
grant a transgression on the laws of this 
state. I therefore sentence you to two 
years imprisonment at hard labor.” 

A shiver swept the frame of the sen- 
tenced man, but almost immediately he re- 
covered and resumed his stoney expression. 


‘6 OWEVER,” the judge continued, “if 

there be any responsible person who 
will accept custody of the prisoner, this 
court will consider suspending sentence, 
subject to good behavior.” 

Vhe gray-haired man at his right arose. 
“If the court please, I am willing to ac- 
cept the responsibility, provided the pri- 
soner be willing.” 

The sentenced man looked at him un- 
believingly. Then a grateful smile broke 
over his face as he spoke. “You may rest 
assured, sir, that I shall interpose no ob- 
jection.” 

The judge rapped with his gavel. “Next 
case!” 

Then while awaiting the appearance of 
the next prisoner, he spoke aside to the 
smiling young chap who was: signing 
papers at the desk nearby. 

“Well, young man, I hope you will be 
able to rid yourself of some of those cyni- 
cal ideas of yours now. You see, we are 
here to help as well as to punish.” 

“Yes, your Honor, I realize that; but 
isn’t it sometimes like locking the door 
after the horse is stolen. The crime has 
been committed, you know. But do not 
misunderstand me, sir. I am grateful, but 
I should like to ask you a question if I 
thought you would not be offended.” 

The judge was interested in anything 
this young man might say. He was a 
decidedly unusual person. “Go ahead. 
What would you like to know?” 

Surely that was a grin which overspread 
the face of the young fellow. “Well, your 
Honor, I was just thinking that your kind- 
ness serves to prove one of my arguments 
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of yesterday. If you had not taken an ip. 
terest in my case, how would this gentle. 
man have heard of me and been willing 
to take a chance on being my custodian, 
Without your influence I am very much 
afraid my future would have been decided. 
ly bleak. Don’t you think so, sir?” 

His Honor’s face took on an amusing 
expression as he gazed at the suspicious- 
ly innocent face of the young fellow, 
Finally, repressing a desire to laugh, he 
spoke dryly. 

“Young man, you should have studied 
law.” 

That grin was working overtime as the 
ex-prisoner replied, “I did, your Honor, 
but I could not afford to practise without 
a clientele.” 


LUCREZIA BORI 


(Continued from page 255) 


prise... She feels she must explain... 
6 OU see,” she says, “my life has al- 

ways been quite simple. My time is so 
taken up with hard work, such as memor- 
izing roles, rehearsing for performances, 
preparing programs and the like, that | 
have no time for romancing. I have a 
pleasant home where I can have those 
about me that I like, a good horse to satis- 
fy my passion for riding, a pair of skiis 
to carry me quickly over the paths at Lake 
Placid or Saint Moritz, and Lucia to at- 
tend to my every want. I hardly have 
enough time for my old friends to say 
nothing of making new ones. Fortunate- 
ly or unfortunately I was brought up ra- 
ther strictly by my parents. That may 
account for the lack of reckless or aban- 
doned love affairs in my life!” 

Lucrezia stops... I can hardly believe 
my ears! To think that all that comes 
from one of the great prima donnas of to- 
day! A woman whose Violetta, Juliet or 
Manon have thrilled thousands upon thou- 
sands of music lovers in three continents! 

Lucrezia Bori! Her work is her love and 
her life... But she is never too busy to 
lend a helping hand to a friend in dis- 
tress. She has consecrated herself to her 
art and is happy in the doing of it. (Dut 
she gets the reward to her efforts and 
sacrifices ... Her public appreciates her 
WOrkK ... 

A Bori enthusiast, per example, was once 
heard to say when speaking of her artistic 
ability: “When I see Miss Bori dying on 
the stage she is so convincing that I feel 
like rushing out for a doctor!” 

And somebody added dreamingly: “! 
would rather starve than miss one of ‘iss 
Bori’s performances! To see and hear her 
is better than feeding myself!” 


The car stops in front of my house... 

“Goodbye, Lucrezia,” I say, “And th: nks 
loads for a delightful evening!” 

In my apartment I find my family p'ay- 
ing bridge with some friends . . . Som: one 
asks where I have been. 

“At a grand place,” I answer, “wiih 4 
grand person...” 

And to satisfy the curious inquiring ex- 
pressions, I finish: “I had dinner with Lu- 
crezia Bori!” 
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HITTING THE HIGH SPOTS 


with NIXON WATERMAN 


The Miliatrist 

When once we get our border lines and all our sea-coasts, 
too, 

So thickly fenced with great steel forts a foe cannot slip 
through; 

And with a standing army that extends from sea to sea, 

And every man armed to the teeth and drilled just to a T; 

And all our waters, everywhere, with dreadnoughts thick- 
ly strewn 

Each fitted with machines to shoot, say half-way to the 
moon; 

Above us steel-plate roofs, to keep the airplanes off, you 
know, 

Beneath us, concrete floors so foes can’t reach us from 
below ; 

Then with his doors and windows locked and a bull-dog by 
his bed 

A man can safely go to sleep—if he’ll cover up his head. 


Recompense 
The gifts that to our breasts we fold 
Are brightened by our losses. 
The sweetest joys a heart can hold 
Grow up between its crosses. 
And on life’s pathway many a mile 
Is made more glad and cheery 
Because, for just a little while, 
The way seemed dark and dreary. 


Bitter-Sweet 
Since courtships are such sweet affairs, 
Life might seem lots more clever 
And freed from all domestic cares 
Were we to court forever. 
Cupid has many a heart made glad 
And many other saddened,— 
So many singles wish they had 
And doubles wish they hadn’t. 


Bitter Sweet 


Just a few tears sprinkled in with our laughter, 
Just a few clouds in the blue of the sky; 


Showers make brighter the shine that comes after 


Smiles are the sweeter that follow a sigh. 


Just a few griefs in the midst of our gladness, 
Only for toil there could never be rest; 

Songs we love most hold a shadow of sadness, 
Joys that are touched with a sorrow are best. 


Just a few graves in the land of the living, 
Just a few moans in the midst of our mirth, 

Just a few wrongs and the bliss of forgiving 
3ring the heart glimpses of heaven on earth. 


Without Faith 
Whatever lies beyond his ken 
The blind agnostic must oppose; 
He’s one of those short-sighted men 
Who cannot see beyond his “knows’’. 
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Opportunity 


Ever and always kind Fortune is knocking, 
Calling at each and at every one’s door, 
Bringing her keys and new portals unlocking, 

Bidding us rise our new worlds to explore. 


Not with some yesterday, vanished forever, 
Drifted the chance of a lifetime away; 
No door is closed to the ones who endeavor, 
Rise and lay hold of the tasks of today! 
“Here” is the place for the valiant to labor, 
“Now” is the time to strike out for success; 
Opportunity means that our friend and our neighbor 
We must strive this good hour, to gladden and bless. 


Song or Sigh? 


If you were a bird and shut in a cage 
Now what would you better do,— 

Would you grieve your throat with a sorry note 
And mourn the whole day through; 

Or would you swing and chirp and sing, 
Though the world were warped with wrong, 
Till you filled one place with the perfect grace 

And gladness of your song? 


If you were a man and shut in a world, 
Now what would you better do,— 

On a gloomy day when skies were gray, 
Would you be gloomy, too? 

When cross with care would you let despair 
Life’s happy hope destroy, 

Or with a smile work on the while 
You found the path to joy? 


Short on Facts 


Man, after all, despite his bluff 
That he owns a heap of knowledge 

As he crams his brain chock full of stuff 
That he pays to get at college, 

Proves that his wisdom is pretty “bum” 
When he has to make a showing, 

For he can’t even tell where he started from, 
And he doesn’t know where he’s going! 


Flight of the Imagination 


Oh, the big, blue sky, 
And a full mile high 
In an aeroplane for me! 
Where, with many a swoop 
I loop the loop 
Far over land and sea. 
I soar, I flop, 
I dash, I drop, 
Or. I climb so high, perchance, 
That I gaze below 
At the crowds, you know, 
Where my uncles look like ants. 
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Any question of fact will be answered in this column for our subscribers. 
self-addressed envelope. 


Q. What is the oldest city in the world? 


A. Damascus, the principal city in Syria, 
is generally supposed to be the world’s old- 
est city. There is no positive proof to sup- 
port this supposition but there is some rea- 
son for believing that this city has been in 
existence longer than any other city still 
existing. In Genesis 14, which deals with 
Abraham who lived 2000 years before 
Christ, Damascus is mentioned as a place 
of importance. 


Q. What person served in Congress the 
greatest number of years? 


A. Joseph Gurney Cannon of Illinois has 
the record for the greatest number of years 
as a member of Congress. In the fifty years 
from 1873 to 1923 Cannon served forty-six 
years. He was defeated for the current 
terms beginning 1891 and 1913, respective- 
ly. He voluntarily retired in 1923. Justin 
S. Morrill, Vermont, served the longest pe- 
riod consecutively. He served forty-three 
consecutive years from 1855 to 1898, twelve 
years in the House, and thirty-one in the 
Senate. 


Q. Why does a camel have a hump? 


A. The camel’s hump is its storehouse. 
Before a long trek across the desert during 
which the camel goes almost entirely with- 
out food for a period of possibly three 
weeks, it is set to graze in a pasture. Dur- 
ing the grazing period which is from two 
to three weeks, the hump enlarges. This is 
caused by an accumulation of a fatty sub- 
stance. When the hump is fully inflated 
the camel is ready for the journey across the 
sands. When it becomes necessary for the 
camel to have food, the fatty substance is 
reabsorbed from the hump. At the end of 
a long journey nothing remains of the hump 
but a loose bag. The camel is then sent to 
pasture. 


Q. What is the cost of building a palatial 
up-to-date steamship like that new Italian 
liner, the “Rex”? 


A. It is estimated about $40,000,000 was 
spent on her. 


Q. I read in a description of the making 
of rayon and cellophane that “linters” are 
much used. Please explain about linters. 

A. The short bits of cotton that stick to 
cotton seed, after the longer fibred cotton 
is removed, are called linters. They are 
almost pure cellulose, which is the basis 
of rayon, and the like. 


Q. Please explain the origin of the phrase 
“Lame Duck”, as applied to Congress. 


A. It originated as a sporting phrase ap- 
plying to a duck that has been shot down, 
but which is still alive. It was applied to 
members of Congress who have been de- 
feated for re-election, but whose term of 
office has not yet expired. 


Q. As a matter of etiquette, should water 
be poured into glasses at table before or af- 
ter the meal is begun? 


A. An authority on social usage replies: 
“Glasses should be filled just before the 
meal is served, at about the same time that 
bread and butter are placed on the table.” 


Q. How and when did the Hitler party 
originate in Germany ? 


A. Adolph Hitler was born in Upper Au- 
stria 43 years ago. He went to Bavaria 
where he founded the nationalist socialist 
workers’ party in 1919, with a military or- 
ganization, the Hitler Volunteers. In 1925 
he organized his present party. 


Q. Is there any truth in the idea that if 
any object from outside the body touches 
the heart, the person will instantly die? 


A. Far from it. Surgical operations have 
taken place on the heart which resulted in 
the recovery of health by the patient. 


Q. What is the correct name of the stuff 
called laughing gas? 


A. It is called nitrous oxide by the sci- 
entists. 


Q. Do polar bears hibernate? 


A. The female polar bear hiberates, but 
the male ventures out for food throughout 
the entire winter. 


Q. Where did the word “politics” 
from? 

A. “Politics” is taken from the Greek. 
It means citizen, “politees’”. ‘Politics’ lit- 
erally means those affairs which pertain to 
citizens or the state. 


come 


Q. Is an orange really a fruit? 


A. Strictly speaking, the orange is not 
a fruit. The botanists class it as a berry 
because the seed is contained within. 


Q. Can moles see? 


A. The common garden mole has eyes but 
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they are very small and sunken, almost be- 
neath the skin. Apparently they serve no 
practical purpose as organs of sight. 


Q. Is whisky a cure for snake bite? 


A. Whisky is not a cure for poisonous 
snake bite. When taken in quantities any 
alcoholic stimulant is positively injurious 
to one so injured. Experiments at the 
Mayo clinic in Rochester demonstrated that 
whisky makes the effects of snake poisoning 
worse. 


Q. Can a cabinet officer be alien born? 


A. A member of the president’s cabinet 
need not be native born. Albert Gallatin, 
Carl Schurz, Franklin K. Lane, James Wil- 
son, Oscar Solomon Strauss, William Bau- 
chop Wilson and James John Davis were 
members of the cabinet and were not na- 
tural born citizens. 


Q. Can horses sleep standing up? 


A. Yes, horses have the power of sleeping 
while standing. Their legs are provided 
with muscular mechanisms which cause 
them to lock when the animal falls asleep. 


Q. What was Charles Dickens’ age when 
he died? 


The English novelist was born in 1812 
and he died in 1870. Therefore he was but 
58 years of age at the time of his death. 


Q. How tall is Franklin D. Roosevelt? 


A. The president-elect is about six feet, 
two inches in height. 


Q. What is the official name of the pro- 
posed world’s fair at Chicago? 


A. The world’s fair which is to be held 
in Chicago in 1933 to observe the 100th 
birthday of the city will be called “The Chi- 
cago Century of Progress Exposition. 


Q. Can a person who eats raw onions 
have a sweet smelling breath? 


A. No. A bad-smelling breath is the 
penalty which nature imposes on those who 
indulge in the delectable luxury of eating 
raw onions. Hot tea without milk or cream 
will take the sharp edge off such a breath, 
however. 

Q. How thick is the steel armor plating 
on the sides of a modern battleship? 


A. From 2 to 18 inches, according to the 
parts it is designed to protect. 
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Somewhere Within That Sea 


things never seemed clear to him. Al- 
though his eyes were blinded so that he 
could not see, he calculated his position 
along the road with surprising accuracy. 
He felt his engine when it struck the curve, 
and knew that it was making northward; 
this knowledge was corroborated by the ap- 
parent change of the wind; before he had 
been following it; now it blew right across 
his path. The heat in a moment seemed 
doubled in its intensity. Bathrick felt the 
wet coat steaming about his head. He 
wondered how long he could stand the heat 
and this strain upon his nervous system. 
He believed the flames had not yet reached 
the La Tour home; yet there was nothing 
more than his hopes to found this belief 
upon. He began to fear that he might out- 
ride the fire and be so exhausted at the 
end as to be of no assistance. If he should 
become unconscious his wild engine would 
pass the La Tour’s; or it might become a 
source of real danger, and in the smoke and 
coniusion run them down as they fled along 
the track. 

Bathrick groped his way back to the 
tender and felt for the water tank, that he 
might again wet the coat about his head. 
There was a soreness in his chest that 
alarmed him, and his temples were throb- 
bing painfully; now and then his head 
seemed in a whirl, and there were moments 
when he almost forgot himself. 

He found the water at last, and forced the 
coat beneath its cooling surface; then he 
sprayed his face and neck. One instant he 
glanced ahead before covering his face, and 
the sight which met his eyes appalled him. 
A dull angry streak of fire lay right across 
his path. There was no time for thought 
before his engine struck it; Bathrick saw 
his smoke stack go flying away; then came 
a jar which seemed to shatter his cab and 
filled the air all about with live coals. He 
guessed what had caused it. A tree in fall- 
ing had caught in the branches of one on 
the opposite side of the track and hung sus- 
pended in the air, where it was slowly burn- 
ing. Bathrick thought the end had come 
for him. The shock flung his body forward 
upon the cab floor, where it rolled and 
tossed with the motions of his engine. He 
supposed Forty-six had left the track, and 
expected the next thing to feel her toppling 
upon her side. Yet somehow it did not 
Seem to matter to him now. All alarm had 
suddenly taken flight. The engineer ex- 
perienced a soothing, gliding motion; every- 
thing seemed going delightfully well; and a 
ag came to his lips as consciousness left 
im. 


BATHRICK’S engine, however, had not 

left the track. The tree which it struck 
was burned so nearly through that after 
carrying off the smokestack, the blow of 
the cab broke it in two. Outside the smoke 
grew denser, but at the same time the 
flames seemed lessening. Eleven minutes 
had elapsed since he parted from Ford; in 
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that time his engine had come over ten 
miles. 

The smoke along the ground seemed to 
be lifting now; Forty-six had at last passed 
beyond the fire. Presently the road turned 
sharply at the curve a few miles west of the 
La Tour home. It was down grade, and 
the wild locomotive tore along like the 
wind. She struck the curve with terriffic 
force, throwing the body of the unconscious 
engineer from one side of the cab to the 
other, swayed and toppled; for the smallest 
fraction of a second she seemed to pause as 
if considering the advisability of leaving 
the rails; then righted herself and sped on. 
Bathrick’s head and shoulders hung out- 
side of the cab door. The wet coat had 
been torn from its place, and the wind blew 
in his exposed face, tossing the hair in 
heavy, damp locks about his brow. 


GLOWLy the fresh air brought life and 
reason back to the engineer. He opened 
his eyes as one waking from a sleep; started 
as if it were a nightmare that had disturbed 
him, then tried to rise, like one recovering 
from an illness. The whole situation re- 
turned to him in a wild rush of emotion; 
and with a deperate effort he reached the 
lever and his accustomed place on the right 
side of the engine. With one sweep of the 
eye he took in the landscape. Smoke, thin 
and blue, floated over the ground; above, 
where the wind prevailed, it rolled away in 
thick masses, yellow and threatening. Not 
more than twenty rods away in the hollow 
to the right of the track lay the La Tour 
home. Bathrick shoved in the lever and 
applied the brake. 

Great bits of wood from the burning for- 
est, borne to the spot on the wind, were 
dropping all about. Red and_ yellow 
tongues .of flame were beginning to leap 
upward from the roof of the house. Bath- 
rick leaped, slipped and rolled down the 
embankment. The door of the La Tour 
home stood open, and he rushed in, crying 
“Marie! Marie!” 

There was no answer, though he hurried 
from one room to another, calling as he 
went. The house was quickly searched, 
and in despair the engineer returned to the 
open air. In the yard he met Marie with a 
little bundle in her arms. She had just left 
the place, but hearing his engine had re- 
turned. 

“Thank God!” exclaimed  Bathrick 
springing toward her; “you are safe!” 

“Oh, Wirt! how could. you get through? 
Where is the rest of your train? Have you 
seen Pa and Mr. Sweezy? I didn’t think 
you would try it! Isn’t it all afire along the 
track? 
all afire! Here! and here! and here!” and 
the girl began crushing out the smoking 
spots where cinders had fallen upon his 
clothing. 

Bathrick’s head troubled him. Things 
were no longer clear as they had been. The 
mention of Sweezy’s name made him an- 


9? 


Why, Wirt, you are afire!—you are, 
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gry; he trembled and knew not why. 

“Come! We must hurry, or we shall be 
burnt up here!” he said, pushing her toward 
the track. 

“What is the matter, Wirt?” she called, 
her alarm renewing itself on seeing the 
stack gone from the engine. “Why, your 
cab is afire! See—on top! Hurry!” 

Bathrick threw water on the burning 
places. Forty-six was a sorry looking sight. 
With such evidence before her, Marie’s 
imaginative mind easily perceived all that 
her lover had come through. 

“Oh, Wirt! And you did it for me—after 
all that I have done!” 

“That’s all right, little girl,” he said, or 
rather groaned. He was trying to think 
what to do next; and all effort, whether 
physical or mental, was becoming painfully 
hard for him. He felt the necessity of keep- 
ing up. A glance at the gauge showed how 
low the steam was getting, and he turned 
to put more wood on the fire. 

“Let me fire for you,”’ Marie said, throw- 
ing open the door under the boiler; and 
seizing a great stick from the tender, she 
pitched it in upon the coals almost as skil- 
fully as Bathrick would have done it him- 
self. He was glad she could do this, for 
every time he stooped it seemed as if he 
must fall unconscious to the cab floor. 

“You can’t make her go at all, can you?” 
she asked, once more viewing the dilapi- 
dated condition of Forty-six. 


OR answer he released the brake, opened 
the throttle, and the wheels began to turn, 
slowly at first, but with increasing speed. 
Marie looked back toward the fire, and her 
home, which was now in flames, and the 
tears came to her eyes. . 

“Goodbye, little home!” she murmured, 
with emotion. She had come very close to 
Bathrick, and stood looking over his shoul- 
der, on which she rested one hand. The 
quarrel between them had not been without 
suffering on her part also; and because she 
felt the blame for it, Marie was willing to 
abase herself in a measure as a punishment. 
But her actions were all prompted by an 
overwhelming assurance of  Bathrick’s 
love. 

Now the forest shut out the painful scene 
they were leaving. Marie turned, and with 
her head near Bathrick’s, watched the track 
down which they were speeding. His 
great hand with their engagement ring 
pushed half-way down the little finger 
rested against the window casing. The girl 
saw and placed her smaller white hand 
upon it. Her fingers toyed with the ring. 
They were both conscious of the part it had 
recently played; and when his eyes, full of 
love and painful remembrance, met hers, 
she drew the ring from his finger and 
slipped it back upon her own. A pretty 
blush accompanied the act. The engine 
made too much noise for words, but 
words were not needed. Marie’s manner 
plainly asked his forgiveness, though she 
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trembled at her presumption.” But Bath- 
rick covered her confusion by catching her 
about the waist and pressing his lips to 
those which were dearer to him than life. 

Despite her crippled condition, Fortysix 
had been making fairly good time. In the 
collision with the burning tree, however, 
the whistle-pipe had received some injury 
which .caused a leakage from the steam- 
chest. Since starting again this had grown 
rapidly worse, and now Bathrick noted with 
alarm the steady dropping of the steam- 
gauge. The grade was in their favor till 
they should reach the Tittibawassee, but 
that was only two miles away, after which 
there was a steady climb of ten miles to 
Nadeau, and Bathrick began to fear they 
should not be able to make it. As he 
looked out anxiously before him, again and 
again he pressed his hand to his forehead. 
The joys of reconciliation with Marie had 
not stopped the pain in his head nor helped 
him to think more clearly. 


OW with a rush Forty-six flew out upon 

the trestle that spanned the river. 
Scarcely had the hollow echo over the water 
died away before the engineer felt the for- 
ward pressure of his body, which told him 
they had struck the up-grade. He was us- 
ing every pound of steam, and though the 
fires beneath the boiler never burned bet- 
ter, the gauge continued to drop and the 
wheels of his engine turn slower and slower. 
Every mile since making the turn to the 
east had brought an atmosphere less and 
less impregnated with smoke; and on this 
side the river, happen what might to Forty- 
six, they were comparatively from 
danger. 


free 


The moment the great drivers ceased to 
turn Bathrick applied the brake that they 
might not go rolling back down the grade. 
He had explained to Marie the meaning of 
their slackening progress, and lamented 
that they might have to spend some time 
there or proceed a-foot to Nadeau. The 
girl accepted the situation with a laugh, and 
was puzzled because her lover continued to 
look so pained; they were not yet free from 
danger, and Bathrick knew it. The strain 
was too intense. When he realized that old 
Forty-six could not move another inch he 
fell back on his seat in a dead faint. 

Far towards the east the track lost itself 
in a point on the horizon. Now the point 
became blunted, and, though imperceptible 
from moment to moment at longer inter- 
vals, the blot could be seen to grow larger. 
Presently a white cloud shot into the air 
above; afterward a prolonged screech came 
vibrating down the track, rose and fell, and 
lived as an echo in the forest when the 
white cloud had blown away on the wind. 
A special had put out from Saginaw and 
was bearing down upon them. 

Marie, frantic over what had befallen her 
lover, was seized with a new terror, for it 
seemed as if they would be run over before 
she could drag the unconscious body from 
the cab to a place of safety. But it was 
succor and not danger that was approach- 
ing, as she perceived in the slackening 
speed of the special, which came to a stand- 
still, with its pilot almost touching that of 
Forty-six. 


A serious illness followed Bathrick’s hot 
ride; but, thanks to a rugged constitution 
and Marie’s faithful nursing, he came 
through it all right, and now he tells of how 
he found his life in a moment of danger 
somewhere within that sea of fire. 


The Secrets of the Past 


(Continued from page 256) 


small flint scrapers. Oneota is the Indian 
name for the Upper Iowa river, where 
the culture is well represented. 

The Millcreek culture is represented by 
13 village sites in Iowa on the Little 
Sioux river beginning in the northwest 
part of Buena Vista county and covering 
the southeast corner of O’Brien county. 
It continues up Waterman’s Creek, for 
which the culture is named. The total 
distance is only about 30 miles. 

A sub-culture of the Western Woodland 
is the effigy-mound culture. A group of 
two linear mounds, three birds, and an 
imposing procession of ten bears consti- 
tutes the best monument of the effgy- 
mound groups in all America. These 
mounds in northeastern Iowa are built 
up as great cameos, from about 70 to 
300 feet in length and 2 to 6 feet high, 
and extend along the Mississippi bluffs 
from the Minnesota line to near Dubuque. 


HILE out on one of his many trips to 
the out-of-doors two summers ago, Dr. 
Keyes noticed a one-time Indian shelter 
along the cliffs of the Palisades on the 
Cedar river. As an outcome of this dis- 
covery he offered a course in the Primi- 
tive American Indian to a class of inter- 
ested summer school students at Cornell 
college, who took shovels and sieves to 
this rock shelter in the cliffs of the 
Palisades and made excavations which re- 
sulted in the turning over of nearly 500 
specimens to the State Historical Society. 
The notched arrowheads, shouldered 
spearheads, and peculiar designs on the 
primitive pottery which was unearthed in 
the three-foot excavation indicated that 
these Indians that once roamed the valley 
of the Cedar belonged to the Western 
Woodland culture. 

The accurate mapping of the five distinct 
cultural areas of the Indians, and the 
revealing of the conical and linear mounds 
of the Indians is also a part of his work. 
Archaeologists in Nebraska, Illinois, Min- 
nesota, and Wisconsin constantly confer 
with Dr. Keyes and are anxious to obtain 
maps from him of the Iowa cultures. In 
a few years Dr. Keyes expects that the 
archeaologists of the neighboring states 
may be able to put together their findings 
which may result in the permanent naming 
of the different cultures. 

While attending the McGregor Wild 
Life School, of which Dr. Keyes is one 
of the founders, he became a friend of 
the late Chief Kahquedos, who became so 
fond of him that he adopted the doctor 
as a member of the tribe of Pottawattomie 
giving him the name of Bamosay meaning 
“Walker-with-me.” Though all of his 
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friends should desert him, Dr. Keyes says, 
he knows that the men of the tribe of 
Pottawattomie would share with him their 
last crust of bread. 

“How did it happen that you are teach- 
ing German?” he was asked. 

“German, to me, was the natural sub- 
ject that I should teach, as I had always 
done my best work in the languages in 
college. The teaching of laboratory science 
never appealed to me, but I enjoy and 
delight in the research made possible by 
my summer vacationing, for that is the 
time when my work for the State Histori- 
cal Society is carried on. 

“I have dipped into a field which is 
new, and it will not be finished in my life. 
time; the research is unlimited and just 
beginning.” Dr. Keyes, who wrote his 
first college thesis on the Indian, made 
his first formal study of Archaeology at 
the University of Berlin in 1912 and 1913, 
In 1926 Dr. Keyes was selected president 
of the Central Section of the American 
Anthropological association. 

Dr. Keyes is a serious-minded man, has 
a quiet unobtrusive scholarly air, moves 


with a gentility and refinement that char- | 


acterizes a man of learning. He has a keen 
wit and a rare smile that cause his stud- 
ents to delight in his presence. 

Before coming to Cornell 28 years ago 
Dr. Keyes was an instructor of German 
at the University of California. At one 
time he was principal of the schools at 
Blairstown, Iowa. 

Dr. Keyes is identified with the Modern 
Language Association of America, is a 
member of the Wisconsin Archaeolovical 
Society, the American Association of 
University Professors, the lowa Academy 
of Science, the Cooper Ornithological Club, 
the Wilson Ornithological Club, and the 
Central Section American Anthropological 
Association. Dr. Keyes is also a member 
of the Phi Beta Kappa, the honorary 
scholastic fraternity. 





The Old Farmers’ Almanack 


(Continued from page 252) 


The new publisher, Carroll J. Swan 
has attempted and as far as I can 
make out has succeeded in carrying on 
the century old tradition in bringing out 
an Almanack which embraces every phase 
of not only the life of modern New Eng- 


landers, but retains enough of the old 
refresh the reader’s memory pleasantly 
with the high lights of the past. And as 


Professor Kittredge of Harvard pointed 
out in his interesting book on this sub- 
ject, the Old Farmer’s Almanack was more 
than an Almanack, it was an accurate 
journal of the time and manners of a sec- 
tion of the country responsible for the in- 
ception of all American principles of dem- 
ocracy and civilized progress. Having 
once perused this fascinating little year- 
ly gazetteer, the reader will readily uncer- 
stand just why the New England of past 
and present day looks forward with interest 
to the arrival of the Almanack. 
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L CUBA S SUGAR PROBLEM (Continued from page 253) 
f ’ 
r , 
prepared for the labor and social stand- finds an outlet for but a small fraction of 
ards that we have established. her output, the United States being Cuba’s 
4 While the imposition of a tariff upon natural customer and principal market. 
raw sugar is unfair to both the American 
P consumer, who has to pay the tax, and HE United States is not a party to the 
8 the Cuban people, whose purchasing power Chadbourne agreement, the result be- 
n it destroys, such a tax upon refined sugar ing an overstimulation of the raw sugar 
eC would be fair and logical. The refining of production of the American dependencies 
tl sugar is a “manufacturing” process and, —Hawaii, Philippines, Porto Rico and the 
y when the American refineries are busy Virgin Islands. There is no limit to their 
e with the Cuban raw products, labor and production and they are without the handi- 
, the general community profit. Today these cap of duty. It will readily be seen that 
refineries are working at a loss because Cuba, confronted with an import duty of 
s of the favoritism to the refiners of domes- more than half of the price has no chance 
tic beet and cane sugar, and of raw sugar’ to get a profit from her largest customer. 
t entering duty free from the different Cuba has also her tariff restrictions 
8 The Abundant Lather American possessions. which are a handicap to trade relations 
e This tariff on sugar works both ways. between her and America. A _ reasonable 
t . of it destroys the purchasing power of a_ and reciprocal arrangement for an adjust- 
, Cuticura friendly and natural customer and wipes’ ment of these should be entered into for 
t Shaving Cream out the possibility of the United States lowering and equalizing the tariff between 
n Seite: cual Seatiais the Shin profiting from the millions that would be’ both nations. They should be so adjusted 
ig ee expended for labor and materials to supply that Cuba, a tropical country, may supply 
s pgp yon bsetlmca her Cuba’s demands. Lo the United States with products that can 
s acts as a tonic to the skin while While the result of this greatly increas- be produced by her on a far more econ- 
you are shaving. ed tariff on the Cuban product, amounting omical basis than in America. On the 
n At your dealers or sent postpaid on to over half its sale price, has been the other hand the United States would sup- 
- mann te. Aime: Cars ruin of Cuba and the destruction of her ply Cuba with articles which she cannot 
: purchasing power, it has rendered little manufacture or produce economically. 
a or no real benefit to the American pro- In the nature of things both countries 
n ducer. On the other hand the foreign com- must maintain some tariff regulations, but 
e merce of the United States has been great- there is no reason to think that they may 
t ly damaged by the loss of business from not be arranged upon a mutually benefi- 
a former good customer. In one prosper- cial basis. To this end it is hoped that the 
. O-eeeeeereeene §8Ch Yeat Cuba’s foreign purchases reach- United States may alter its present de- 





ed 556,000,000, of which 70 percent was_ structive schedule on raw sugar. Cuba 
imported from the United States. does not expect that the United States 

Cuba, with a desire to cooperate in ef- will establish tariff differences in her fav- 
forts to attain an economic adjustment of or to the detriment of the insular posses- 
sugar production, became a party to the’ sions of this country. Her desire is that 
the “Chadbourne Plan’. Under this plan the tariff imposed be not an arbitrary and 
the leading sugar producing countries of capricious figure but shall represent the 
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THAT ARE FREE 


AT THE DODGE 


‘ the world agreed to curtail their produc- true difference between Cuban cost of pro- 
od tion for a number of years sufficiently to duction and that of others 
N some hotels you start dis- absorb the surplus sugar on hand at the It is hardly necessary to refer at length 


pensing change from the time 
you enter the hotel until you 
leave. At The Dodge in Wash- 
ington you cannot tip the bellboy 
for carrying your bags, the hat 
girl for checking your wraps, the 
doorman for securing a cab, the 


time the agreement was entered into and to the moral obligation which this country 
thus stimulate the market prices of the is under to do what it can for the prosper- 
product. ity and happiness of her neighbor. That 

The countries associated with Cuba un- such a policy would also react favorably 
der this agreement were largely European, upon the welfare of American people is 
whose natural markets are reached by only an added reason for a fair and en- 
Cuba under a handicap and where she lightened attitude in their trade relations. 








in 
n waiter for serving your food, the 
vn chambermaid for tidying your 
e handling your calls, the news- BOOKS THAT NEVER GROW OLD! 
y- stand clerk for getting your fa- 
Id vorite paper. You cannot buy Heart Throbs ; 
ly service at the Dodge; it is free. a T Se 
18 trey HE ART. s A ae “ — yp Hg Ay Nts that -¥~ 

‘ stood the test of time. ver 50, people joined in WN ar 
od Room and Bath from $3 me THR eee making this wonderful gift-book. 450 pages, bound in A Ht ART ; 
b- ghd ; cleth and gold. Price, $1.00 postpaid. NNO} R LET) 
- Complimentary Booklet ‘ vu uy yu wu UY 
te “A Week in Washington” 


Heart Songs 


A wonderful collection of music for the home— most 

every dear old song that lives in your memory is here — 

words and music, with simple arrangement and easy 
accomplishments. Price, $1.50 postpaid. 
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Washington, D. C. 
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Two elderly ladies from the city were 
visiting their nephew on the farm. One 
afternoon they decided to go for a drive, 
and asked Nephew Tom for a gentle 
horse. 

Tom brought one out from the barn, 
saying: “This horse is perfectly gentle 
so long as you don’t let the rein get under 
his tail.” 

He hitched him to the carriage and off 
the ladies went. 

Late in the afternoon they returned. 
“How did you get along?” asked Tom. 

“O, beautifully,” said Aunt Ella. “We 
ran into a shower, but Martha and I took 
turns holding the umbrella over his tail.” 

—Gentlewoman. 
* x * 

Sunday School Teacher—Who made you, 
my little man? 

Little Man—God made part of me. 

Teacher—What do you mean by that? 

Little Man—He made me little, and I 
just growed the rest myself. 

* * x 

Political Speaker—I am _ exceedingly 
pleased to see such a dense crowd gath- 
ered here tonight. 

Voice—Don’t be too sure. 
dense as you seem to think. 


aa * * 


Kind Old Lady—You should cheer up 
your little brother and make him stop 
crying. 

Boy—I’d like to see you try to cheer up 
anybody who’s just eaten four bananas, 
three hot dogs, four ice cream cones and 
a bag of peanuts. 


* * * 


We ain’t so 


Wot was de matter wid you an’ yer pa 
last night?” 

“Why, I ast ’im how ter spell hippopota- 
mus, an’ he thought hard fer a minute an’ 
then got mad an’ licked me fer botherin’ 


, ” 


im. 
* * * 

A local medico is credited with making 
hey-hey with the following chatter. It 
seems he was called to the phone by a 
housewife who lives in the vicinity of 
Sassaquin. Moanin’ low with something 
or other, she felt the immediate need of 
her physician, but at the same time she 
apologized for asking him to come such 
a distance. 

“Don’t mention it,” the M. D. is report- 
ed to have said. “I just happened to have 
another call from a patient in your vicinity 
—so I can kill two birds with one stone.” 

—New Bedford Standard. 
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Usher—Seat in the orchestra, madam? 
Old Lady—No, my son plays the saxo- 
phone but I don’t play anything. 





* * * 


Shoemaker—Here are the shoes for your 
new polar expidition. Were you satisfied 
with the shoes I made for the last trip? 

Explorer—Yes, they were the best shoes 
I ever ate on a polar expidition. 


*” * * 


The second officer was upbraiding a sea- 
man for his bibulous habits. 

“Just -think, Tappin,” he said, “if it 
wasn’t for your weakness for rum you might 
have been a second officer, like me, instead 
of just a sailor before the mast.” 

“Stow that stuff, sir!” answered Tappin, 
gruffly. “When I’m drunk I’m an Admiral.” 
on x * 

An actor, who was not as well known as 
he thought he was, received an offer of a 
part in a new show. Being on tour at the 
time, the recipient of the offer replied by 
telegram: “Will accept double the amount 
you offer. Otherwise count me out.” 

Next day he received a telegram which 
read: 

“One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, ten, OUT.” 


* & * 


Bobby, aged 6, had just returned from 
school. 

“What did you learn today, Bobby?” his 
asked asked. 

“Grammar.” 

“What sort of grammar?” 

“Well, daddy, I learnt that cats and dogs 
is common hounds, but you and I are proper 
hounds.” —London Tit-Bits. 


* x * 


It was tag day for the local hospital. A 
pretty nurse approached an immaculately 
attired young man and offered him a tag. 

“Yes, certainly, I'll have one,” he said. 

“And I’ll tell you what I’ll do. I'll give 
you five dollars if you will promise to nurse 
me personally should I ever become a pa- 
tient in your hospital. Is that a bargain?” 

“Yes,” was the reply, and the money was 
put into the box. 

As the young man was walking away the 
nurse said, “But I don’t think we are likely 
to see you just yet.” 

“QO! You don’t think I look like a pros- 
pective patient at present?” he asked. 

“Well,” replied the nurse, “I didn’t mean 
that. “You see, ours is a maternity hos- 
pital!” 
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Lecturer (who has spoken for hours): 
“T shall not keep you much longer. | am 
afraid I have spoken at rather great le: gth. 
There is no clock in the room, and I must 
apologize for not having a watch with me.” 

A Voice: “There’s a calendar behind voy 
mister!” ) 

* * * 

Kind Old Lady: “What would your moth- 
er say if she heard you using such langu ige 
little boy?” 

Little Boy: “She’d say ‘Thank Heaven" ” 

Old Lady: “How could she say that, you 
naughty boy?” , 

Boy: “‘’Cause she’s stone deaf.” 

x * a 

A minister, walking along a country road 
with head down and deeply absorbed in 
what he was going to say in his sermon the 
following Sunday, suddenly ran into a cow. 
“Excuse me, Madam,” said he as he took 
off his hat. Then he realized his error, but 
there was nothing to do about it and he 
continued on. At another turn in the road 
he ran into a woman, and he exclaimed: 
“Get out of the way, you brute!” 

* * * 
Reckless Driving 
She was pinched for reckless driving, 
But she never faced the court, 
Though her fast and reckless driving 
Was a thing of bad report, 

For the pinch for reckless driving, 

That had turned the maiden pale, 

Was the pinch beneath the hammer, 

When she tried to drive a nail. 


* * * 


Company had come to spend the evening 
and the children had been sent up to bed. 
Suddenly the patter of tiny feet was heard 
from the head of the stair, and Mother 
raised her hand and said to the visitors: 
“Listen; they’re going to tell you good- 
night.” 

There was a moment of silence; then the 
announcement came, in a shrill whisper: 
“Mama, Billie’s killed two more.” 


x * * 


Wompole—I lost my job in the store. 

Pegrew—What was it for? 

Wompole—Just for accidentally moving 
a sign from a young lady’s lace dress to a 
bath tub. 

Pegrew—What did the sign say? 

Wompole—It said: “How would you lke 
to see your best girl in this, for only $4.9?” 
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The Devil 


(Continued from 251) 


This author had always wished in his life- 
time to be a bridgeroom at all weddings and a 
corpse at all burials, and now that all is dead 
in him, his egotism is still alive. Is man of 
any importance to life? Of importance is only 
the human spirit, and only the spirit deserves 
applause and recognition. . . . How annoying 
people are! The devil was on the point of 
proposing to the author to return to his grave, 
when an idea flashed through his evil head. 
They had just reached a square, and heavy 
masses of buildings surrounded them on all 
sides. The dark, wet sky hung low over the 
square; it seemed as though it rested on the 
roofs and murkily looked at the dirty earth. 

“Say,’’ said the devil as he inclined pleas- 
antly towards the author, ‘‘don’t you want 
to know how your wife is getting on?” 

“T don’t know whether I want to,” the 
author spoke slowly. 

“T see ,you are a thorough corpse!”’ called 
out the devil to annoy him. 

“Oh, I don’t know?” said the author and 
jauntily shook his bones. ‘“‘I don’t mind seeing 
ler; besides, she will not see me, or if she will, 
she cannot recognize me!” 

“Of course!’ the devil assured him. 

And suddenly the wall of a house disap- 
peared or became as transparent as glass. 
The author saw the inside of large apartments 
and it was so light and cosy in them. 

“Elegant appointments!’ he grated his 
bones approvingly: ‘Very fine appointments! 
If I had lived in such rooms, I would be alive 
now.” 

“T like it, too,’ said the devil and smiled. 
And it is not expensive—it only costs some 
three thousands.” 

“Hem, that not expensive? I remember 
my largest work brought me 815 roubles, and 
| worked over it a whole year. But who lives 
here?” 

“Your wife,”’ said the devil. 

“T declare! That is good . . . for her.” 

“Yes, and here comes her husband.” 

“She is so pretty now, and how well she is 
dressed! Her husband, you say? What a fine 
looking fellow! Rather a bourgeois phiz, 
kind, but somewhat stupid! He looks as if he 
might be cunning,—well, just the face to 
please a woman.” 

“Do you want me to heave a sigh for you?” 
the devil proposed and looked maliciously at 
the author. But he was taken up with the 
scene before him. 

“What happy, jolly faces both have! They 
are evidently satisfied with life. Tell me, does 
she love him?” 

“Oh, yes, very much.” 

“And who is he?” 

“A elerk in a millinery shop.” 

“A elerk in a millinery shop,” the author 
repeated slowly and did not utter a word for 
some time. The devil looked at him and 
smiled a merry smile. 

“Do you like that?”’ he asked. 

“T had some children. . . . I know they are 
alive... . [had some children. . . ason and 
a daughter . . . I used to think that my son 
would turn out in time a good man.” 

“There are plenty of good men, but what 
the world needs is perfect men,” said the 
devil coolly and whistled a jolly march. 

The author’s empty skull shook sadly. 

“Just look how he is embracing her! They 
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are living an easy life!’’ exclaimed the devil. 

“Yes. Is that clerk a rich man?” 

“‘No, he was poorer than I, but your wife 
is rich.” : 

“My wife? Where did she get the money 
from?” 

“From the sale of your books!” 

“Oh!” said the author and shook his bare 
and empty skull. 

“Oh! Then it simply means that I have 
worked for a certain clerk?” 


“I confess it looks that way,” the devil 
chimed in merrily. 

The author looked at the ground and said 
to the devil: 

“Take me back to my grave!”’ 


*** Tt was late. A rain fell, heavy clouds 
hung in the sky, and the author rattled his 
bones as he marched rapidly to hisgrave. . .. 
The devil walked behind him and whistled 
merrily. 
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THE GUEST OF HONOR 


By WILLIAM HODGE 


A powerful novel of the life of 
now. Mr. Hodge, who is known 
to millions of Americans for his 
inimitable characterization of 
“The Man from Home,” is the 
first American actor to write a 
successful novel. Brilliantly 
written and abounding with sub- 
tle philosophy that will live for 
generations to come. 352 pages, 
in blue and gold. Price, $1.50. 


Chapple Publishing Co., Ltd., Boston 
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The Gypsy in Me 


By G. K. AAHENDEN 


A gypsy am I; the blood in my veins 

Throbs with impatience for Winter to go; 

And it cannot be stilled till the April rains, 

Are cleansing the Earth from the frost and snow. 


I long for the breeze that I know is clean, 
And the open road with its tangled weeds; ; 
The amber of dawn and the sunset’s sheen, 


For gypsy in me this yearning breeds. 


I miss the fragrance of the pines at dawn, 
And the kiss of the wind upon my cheek; 
When I think of these, the city I scorn, 
And like a gypsy the open must seek. 


I hate the city with its wrangling throng, 

’Tis a right I claim, for it came with birth; 
Yes, my heart knows love when I hear the song, 
Of a lark as it soars above the Earth. 


I need no more than the earth for a bed, 

At the close of day when the shadows creep: 
With' the mantle of Heaven above me spread, 
And the stars to watch when I fall asleep. 


There is naught can halt my wandering when 
The blood like a torrent courses my veins; 
For then I must leave the city and men, 

To tent with my kind on the verdant plains. 


A gypsy am I and the world my home, 
But its cities are close and stifle me; 

And I ask the day that I cease to roam, 

A grave by the road when my soul is free. 
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The CHAPPLE SERVICE 


A modern printing establishment equipped with 
labor-saving machinery and operated by skilled 
craftsmen. Let us estimate on your next order. 


Chapple Publishing Company, Ltd. Boston 25, Mass. 











What more can be said of any magazine 
than this? 





—**Yes sir, we certainly like it.” 

—*I do not want to miss a single number.” 

—‘I enjoy every feature.’’ 

—**The National is all right.’’ 

—*I enjoy it more than any other.”’ 

—‘Everything written by Joe Chapple attracts me.”’ 
—**Your magazine is good.”’ 

—*‘I like your sketches of public men.”’ 

—**The National is just perfect.”’ 
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By Charles E. Waterman 


Haiti—island of romance, 
of tragedy, bloodshed and de- 
spair, where once a black king 
ruled in splendor — forms the 
vivid background for this grip- 
ping tale of loves and hates. 

Into this story of the Black 
Republic is woven the unwritten 
history of intrigues, romance and 
tragedy of a tropic land. 

Two hundred pages of thrilling 
narrative. 


Cloth, postpaid, $1.50 
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Wew York Times: “Vivid Spain” by Joe 
Mitchell Chapple is profusely illustrated. 
Original etchings and drawings by Levon West 
add interest to the book, as do also the color 
reproductions of two Sorolla paintings of the 
dance from the collection of the Hispanic 
Society of America. For good measure, many 
interesting photographs are added. Mr. 
Chapple’s enthusiasm for everything Spanish 
| is contagious. His style gives the impression 
that he is representative of the type of care- 
free, jolly American whose broad and per- 
sistent smile carries him through every cir- 
cumstance and where angels fear to tread. 








The Boston Pilot: As an artistic treasure, 
“Vivid Spain” merits an honored place upon 
the bookshelves. 


The Charlotte, N. C., Observer: Each chap- 
ter is vivid and full of color. 


Post Dispatch, St. Louis, Mo.: Joe Chapple, 
the distinguished widely known Boston editor, 
relates in an intimate way, just as he might 
tell it as he smoked his after dinner cigar, and 
with the characteristic dash and finish of 
ag he is master, he makes his word pictures 
ive. 





New York Sun: A well-written account of 
the scenes, traditions, and personalities of a 
country previously neglected“by the American 
traveler, but now yearly attracting more 
interest. It is illustrated with half-tones and 
some excellent etchings. 


LOVERS OF ESPANA! THIS If THE BOOK FOR You! 





CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd 
956 Dorchester Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 





Enclosed please find $ for which send 
me copies of Vivid Spain at $2.50 a copy. 
Name 

Street 

City 


State 
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by JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 





Beautifully and Profusely Illustrated with etchings 
and drawings by LEVON WEST 


N THIS BOOK the author takes you into 

the very heart of Spain, over its highways 
and byways, and conducts you into its re- 
motest regions. He introduces you into the 
courts and palaces of kings and into the 
humble homes of the Meatry, a panorama 
of castle, cathedral, to ublic building, 
edifice, a medley of Spani@™ and Moorish art. 
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ON’T let the * things—care- 
less, unfeminine details—spoil 
your lovely effect! p 
“Such a ‘small’ offense against dainti- 
ness as a faded shoulder ribbon peeping 
out... frayed lace edging visible when 
you lift up your arm... a silk slip not 
so color-fresh as it might be... such 
things rob you of all il- 
lusion in a man’s eyes. 
“And broken illusions 
can never, never be 
mended. 





\E 
Perhaps you 
don’t realize 


how often this 
happens— 


**T beg you to do two 
things: 
1. Buy the loveliest lin- 
gerie you can. 
2. Keep it always color- 
fresh, beautiful. 
“Just knowing your underthings are lovely 
does something to you! It makes you 


hich things shatter a man’s illusions,” 





“Don’t let a faded 
shoulder ribbon 
break charm’s 
eet...” 


writes. Dorothy Dix 


feel feminine and charming? And when 
you feel charming, you seem so to others! 


*** But how can we keep delicate lingerie 


fresh and colorful?’ girls often say to me. 


‘Frequent washing leaves it so faded and 
worn looking.’ 

‘It is true that ordinary ‘good’ soaps 
take away the COLOR and the charm- 
ing new look of a garment, but this is 
never the case if you 
use Lux. 

“These wonderful 
flakes are especially 
made to preserve COLOR 
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And this! Such 
glimpses tell so 
quickly whether 
you’re exquisite! 


€ Fe SA Ywsiond on never 


be mended 
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A SECRET OF FEMININITY 


Lingerie washed in Lux 
1S times—color perfect 
as new, silk and lace 


Duplicate lingerie wash- 
ed 15 times in Ordinary 
“good” soap— silk pull- 





fibres intact. The gar- 
ment is utterly charming! 


ed, lace damaged, color 
faded. Disappointing! 
and NEWNESS. A dainty garment bathed 
often in Lux suds is always color-fresh, 
sweet as your feminine self! 

“AND AT HOME: Not only can dainty, 
colorful lingerie give you confidence of 
charm—but your very surround- 
ings can help! Pretty curtains, 
cushions, colorful table linens, 
all form part of the a spe ‘ll 
if kept ever lovely with Lux. 
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If it’s safe in water alone, all its original loveliness is safe with LUX? 
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